THIS  OR  THIS 


The  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  moil. 


Based  upon  the  growing  demand  for  this  equipment  principle 
by  means  of  which  three  or  four  standard  items,  varying  only 
in  dimensions  could  effectively  cover  the  needs  of  almost 
any  type  of  store,  we  accumulated  a  pre-war  stock  of  units 
and  interior  fittings;  tables,  show  cases,  shelving,  etc.  This 
stock  is  still  being  furnished  retailers  who  are  using  it  foi 
conserving  man  power  and  offsetting  personnel  lost  to  the  war 
and  its  industries.  Its  handling  and  shipping  by  us  at  this  time 
in  no  manner  affects  our  war  productive  man  power  or  facilities. 
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Wisdom  Does  Not  Always  Go  with  Power 

There  is  not  much  chance  of  successfully  questioning  the  authority 
of  federal  war  agencies  while  the  war  is  in  progress.  Indeed,  there 
are  few,  if  any  American  business  men,  who  would  want  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  in  direct  opposition  to  any  measure  which  those  in  places  of 
responsibility  decide  is  necessary  to  make  the  war  effort  successful.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  those  in  authority  know  this  full  well  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  this 
patriotic  docility  of  the  general  run  of  Americans  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  approach  that  is  made  to  many  projects  involving  the  civilian  popula- 
lation  and  those  businesses  engaged  in  their  service. 

Up  to  a  point  this  is  a  natural  and  proper  situation  in  such  times  and  we 
believe  there  are  numerous  folks  in  various  agencies  who — all  the  circum¬ 
stances  considered — do  not  take  undue  advantage  of  this  general  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  willingness  of  civilians  to  conform,  even  against  what  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  would  dictate,  is  being  abused. 

Thus,  even  if  we  do  not  question  the  authority  of  the  various  war  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  refrain  from  question¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  many  things  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  things  are 
done. 

Perhaps  we  are  old  fashioned,  but  we  still  do  keep  those  conceptions  of 
democracy  which  were  common  to  all  Americans  a  generation  ago.  We 
still  believe,  for  example,  that  when  a  great  democracy,  like  the  United 
States,  goes  to  war  it  is  the  war  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation 
and,  in  order  to  present  the  most  effective  front  to  the  foe,  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  Americans  as  something  more  than  just  so  much  horsepower  on  the 
hoof. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  democracy  has  been  that  it  has  produced  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  an  abundance  of  men  and  women  who,  in  their 
chosen  lines,  have  great  ability,  experience  and  knowledge.  All  of  these 
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qualities  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  any  mobilization  of 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  meet  a  great  emergency.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  present  situation  that  while  without  doubt  there  is  not  a  federal  offi¬ 
cial  in  Washington  who  would  deny  this  truth,  these  special  abilities  and 
experiences  are  not  being  used. 

Instead  the  government  proceeds  upon  the  obvious  assumption  that  the 
way  to  achieve  greatest  strength  is  to  let  a  few  men  do  all  the  thinking  and 
instrument  them  with  vast  powers  so  they  may  compel  obedience  from  the 
rest  of  the  population.  If  these  men  or  the  general  population  ever  had  any 
experience  in  operating  a  dictatorship,  or  being  governed  in  that  manner, 
there  would  be  strong  assumptions  in  favor  of  such  proceedings.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  heretofore  been  the  case. 

In  refutation  of  this  argument  we  will,  of  course,  be  confronted  with  the 
statement  that  when  an  army  goes  into  battle  someone  must  dictate  what 
shall,  and  what  shall  not,  be  done.  That  is  true,  but  your  army  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  organization  headed  up  by  men  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
studying  all  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  war.  It  is  hoped, 
and  presumed,  that  the  military  leaders  know  their  business  as  the  result 
of  that  same  privilege  of  specialization  which  in  our  democracy  has  been 
available  to  thousands  of  other  men  in  different  civilian  callings.  If,  when 
the  hour  of  emergency  arrives  the  military  effort  suddenly  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  men  and  women  who  never  had  any  military  experi¬ 
ence  and  knew  nothing  of  the  complicated  problems  of  making  war,  that 
would  be  very  like  what  has  happened  in  the  field  of  business.  Needless  to 
say,  the  people  would  not  long  tolerate  such  methods  in  connection  with  the 
armed  forces. 

The  analogy,  it  seems  to  us,  is  just  as  good  when  applied  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  civilian  economy  for  war  purposes.  The  idea  that  only  those  who 
know  nothing  about  the  problems  of  business,  which  essentially  are  the 
problems  of  civilian  supply,  are  fit  to  dictate  what  shall  be  done  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matters  which  now  must  be  controlled  for  the  furtherance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hopes  of  victory  seems  untenable. 

“Experienced  men  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced”  is  a  statement  which 
has  been  made  more  than  once.  It  is  true  that  men  of  experience  are  likely 
to  know  where  the  man  without  experience  is  in  error  and  to  oppose  things 
which  they  know  are  unworkable.  In  this  sense  they  certainly  are  prejudiced 
against  unhappy  experimenting  at  a  time  when  there  should  be  no  wastage 
of  effort. 

Just  at  present  the  great  number  of  long  and  complicated  question¬ 
naires  which  government  agencies  require  those  in  business  to  fill  out  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  congressional  committees.  That  in  itself  would 
seem  to  indicate  important  affairs  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  so  unused  to  dealing  in  the  problems  of  business  that  their  first  act 
must  be  to  learn  something  about  the  matters  they  are  expected  to  control. 
The  search  for  knowledge  is  commendable  but  there  is  hardly  time  to  teach 
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thousands  of  men  and  women  now  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  jobs  which 
have  to  be  done.  This  might  not  have  been  necessary  if  the  government 
agencies  had  not  started  wih  so  definite  a  belief  that  men  and  women  of 
business  could  not  be  trusted. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  are  thousands  of  businessmen  who  are  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  nation  as  any  of  the  folks  in  govern-^ 
ment.  These  men  have  an  important  obligation  to  protect  the  morale  of  the 
civilian  population.  They  are  willing  and  eager  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  the  gov  ernment  and  to  cooperate  loyally  with  those  into  whose  hands 
these  new  powers  and  responsibilities  have  been  placed.  They  do  not  ask  to 
run  the  show.  They  are  content  to  serve  in  those  important  places  which 
they  already  occupy.  All  they  ask  is  that  instructions  from  those  who  are 
running  things  shall  be  understandable,  reasonable  and  calculated  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  nation’s  cause  and  the  lot  of  civilians. 

These  men  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  in  this  emergency  the  first 
thought  must  be  the  national  welfare.  They  know  that  and  are  doing  their 
best.  They  know,  much  better  than  those  who  issue  government  regula¬ 
tions,  how  difficult  these  things  are  to  carry  out  even  when  the  requirements 
of  such  orders  are  understandable.  They  have  the  right  to  expect  the  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  from  those  in  government  which  they  are  willing  to 
give.  Ever  since  the  first  order  was  issued  from  Washington  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  those  in  charge  to  threaten  business  and  the  public  alike  with 
the  powerful  might  of  the  United  States  Government  if  the  orders  are  not 
obeyed.  The  threat  of  $10,000  fine  and  imprisonment  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  strong  reliances  of  all  these  new  agencies.  We  cannot  deny  that  wilful 
disobedience,  particularly  in  war  time,  should  be  punishable,  but  we  think 
the  folks  whose  job  it  is  to  see  that  these  things  are  done  would  be  a  lot 
smarter  to  rely  upon  the  patriotic  cooperation  of  the  American  people  rather 
than  “the  fear  of  hell”. 

As  this  is  written  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  just  brought 
legal  proceedings  against  two  outstanding  department  stores  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  We  believe  both  of  these  stores  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
comply  with  the  price  regulations.  They  have  assumed  the  heavy  burden  of 
expense  and  difficulty  in  the  effort  to  make  the  price  regulations  work. 
Presumably  mistakes  have  been  made.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  could  hav^e  been  otherwise.  OPA  with  a  little  more  realistic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  retail  business  might  well  have  made  it  possible  for  stores  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  connection  with  the  price  ceilings,  but  OPA  has  had  the 
power  to  do  very  much  as  it  liked  and  apparently  it  has  liked  to  disregard 
much  advice  which  it  could  freely  have  had. 

The  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  powers  delegated  by  Congress  to 
OPA  must,  of  course,  rest  with  OPA  itself  and,  perhaps,  before  the  war  is 
finished  we  may  be  convinced  that  OPA  has  followed  the  wisest  course, 
but  we  do  not  think  so  at  present.  Governmental  power  alone  never  ac¬ 
complishes  much  in  a  democracy. 
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*  The  |:4ace  of  Ameriea  cmd  its  people  omr 
Ihh  war  is  os  certain  as  the  passing  of  time 


Our  country  is  fast  beconnmg  an  even 
greater  power  for  good  on  earth;  and  we 
can  look  fqpvard  to  the  greotest  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity  in  recorded  history. 

This  dawning  era  is  no  idealist's  dream. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  already. 

.  .  .  Here  in  America,  after  this  war,  we  will 
have  the  largest  technkol  skill  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  history. 

.  .  .  We  will  have  within  our  borders  the 
most  bountiful  supply  of  raw  materials,  both 
natural  and  synthetic,  that  we  ever  had — 
.  .  .  We  will  have  the  largest  backlog  of 
accumulated  demands  for  all  sorts  of  com? 
modities — and  the  largest  savings  on  record 
to  satisfy  this  backlog  of  deferred  demands. 


This,  then,  is  something  to  remember,  os  we 
mark  the  dawning  of  a  new  year — 

As  we  conhnue — at  Keivinator — our  task 
of  building  the  weapons  of  victory  ,  .  .  and 
as  you  continue  to  keep  your  fight  going  on 
the  home  frort. 

So  let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the 
job  of  givinm  everything  we've  got — to  our 
boys  fightin^l^verseas. 

And  let  us  look  forward  to  the  greater 
glory  ahead  with  confident  hearts. 

America,  a  great  country  today,  .Will  be 
greater  fhon  ever  in  the  peoce  df;'^ctory 
**.  .  .  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  ISserty  and 
justice  for  all."  ITS  WORTH  FIGHTING  FORI 
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v^/artime  conference 

Vice-President  WoHoce  heads  list 

of  pronrinent  speakers  representing 

the  gavernment,  retailing  and 
industry  at  January  meeting 


WHILE  final  confirmation  of 
the  list  of  speakers  for 
the  WARTIME  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
G(K)ds  Association,  during  the  week 
of  January  11  to  15,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  was  not 
available  as  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  went  to  press,  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  for  the  nine  general 
sessions,  has  been  completed  and 
approved. 

In  general  terms  it  covers  eleven 
major  subjects,  and  the  current 
most  pressing  problems  stemming 
therefrom.  In  a  special  message  to 
.Association  members.  Lew  Hahn, 
NRDGA  General  Manager,  points 
out  that  this  forthcoming  national 
gathering  of  retailers  “comes  at  a 
time  when  its  deliberations  will  as¬ 
sume  an  importance  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  meeting  which 
this  Association  has  ever  spon¬ 
sored.”  Continuing,  he  emphasizes: 

“The  retailer  is  at  war  just  as 
surely  as  any  man  in  the  armed 
services.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  retailers  should  close 
their  ranks  and  present  a  united 
front  not  merely  in  the  defense  of 
their  own  enterprises,  but  also  to 
serve  adequately  the  larger  cause  of 
the  nation.” 

The  eleven  major  topics  follow: 


Survival:  W'ill  retailers  be  able  to 
continue  in  business  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war?  Intensification  of 
the  war  effort,  with  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  \arious  war  fronts  for  in¬ 
creased  production,  more  men  and 
more  manpower  in  industry,  will 
greatly  increase  the  squeeze  on  civil¬ 
ian  business.  Will  retailers  get 
enough  merchandise  and  enough 
personnel  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on? 

Merchandise  Scarcity:  Every  re¬ 
tailer  will  want  to  hear  informed 
speakers  discuss  the  subject  of  what 
merchandise  supplies  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  Without  merchandise,  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  impossible.  With  mer¬ 
chandise,  even  if  personnel  is  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  stores  can  make  some 
shift  to  assure  continuance  of  op¬ 
eration. 

Personnel  Shortage:  Next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  merchandise  is  the  per¬ 
sonnel  shortage.  What  can  retail¬ 
ers  do  to  meet  this  situation?  Where 
are  the  reserves  upon  which  stores 
can  draw,  for  people  who  are 
neither  liable  for  military  nor  war 
industry  service?  If  older  people 
are  to  be  had,  how  shall  they  be 
attracted  to  the  stores  and  what  can 
be  done  to  train  them  enough  to 
make  even  limited  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  possible? 


Passing  of  Delivery  Service:  What 
are  delivery  restrictions  going  to  do 
to  the  store?  What  can  stores  do  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  passing  of  delivery  serv¬ 
ice? 

Government  Regulations:  Re¬ 
tailers  have  been  struggling  with 
the  task  of  complying  with  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  —  OPA,  WPB, 
ODT,  Federal  Reserve,  etc.  What 
can  be  done  to  simplify  such  regu¬ 
lations  and  make  it  possible  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  operate  with  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  are  not  in  violation? 
Inventory  regulation  will  call  for 
Sfiecial  discussion. 

Sales  Promotion  in  an  Economy 
of  Scarcities:  As  merchandise 
stocks  dwindle  and  consumers  more 
and  more  concern  themselves  about 
insuring  availability  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  goods,  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  sales  promotion  effort? 
Should  advertising  be  curtailed? 
Will  sfjecial  sales  events  pass  out  of 
the  picture? 

Rationing  Machinery:  The  coun¬ 
try  progresses  steadily  toward  ra¬ 
tioning.  The  outlook  is  for  general 
extension  of  rationing  programs  to 
all  scarce  goods.  What  will  this 
mean  to  the  stores?  Will  it  slow 
down  sales  of  even  such  goods  as 
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the  retailer  may  have?  Will  the 
mechanism  for  such  rationing  put  a 
heavy  additional  burden  on  the 
store  in  the  form  of  checking  and 
keeping  records,  etc.?  Will  it  mean 
increasingly  large  stocks  which  are 
frozen  except  as  consumers  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  buy  them? 

Merchandise  Simplification  and 
Standardization:  In  connection 
with  this  whole  subject,  which  will 
be  thoroughly  explored  during  the 
conference,  it  is  jiertinent  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  of  Kauf- 
mann’s,  Pittsburgh,  has  just  been 
appointed  to  head  up  a  survey  to 
be  made  for  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Supply,  to  determine  what  simplifi¬ 
cation  has  been  made  in  various 
lines  of  consumer  goods  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This  is  to  be  a 
preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  a 
vigorous  program  of  simplification 
and  standardization  of  civilian 
goods.  Mr.  Wolf,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  WPB  Inventory  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  appointed  to  make 
this  study  by  Joseph  L.  Weiner, 
Director  of  Civilian  Supply. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  GtK)ds 
Association  undertook  to  encourage 
the  development  of  simplification 
nearly  two  years  ago,  presenting 
the  likelihood  of  the  necessity  for 
simpliheation  and  the  advantages 
which,  under  possible  war  condi¬ 
tions,  might  be  expected  to  accrue. 
Simplification  and  standardization 
are  not  the  same.  “It  is  to  be 
hoped,”  Mr.  Hahn  emphasizes, 
“that  the  government  agencies  in¬ 
terested  will  first  seek  to  achieve 
the  desired  objectives  through  sim¬ 
plification,'  before  'resorting  '  to 
standardization.”  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  calls  for  intensive  study  and 
discussion. 

Taxation:  Retailers  should  be 
strongly  interested  in  the  tax  prob¬ 
lem.  Not  only  will  the  burden  of 
taxes  on  retailers  as  tax  payers 
greatly  increase,  but  such  taxes  as 
the  Victory  withholding  tax  and 
new  or  increased  excise  taxes  will 
involve  considerably  more  work  for 
the  stores.  Also,  the  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  taxation  will  have  some 
effect  on  purchasing  power,  and  the 
volume  of  sales  which  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

Post-War  Problems:  “No  national 
gathering  of  business  men  at  this 
time,”  states  Mr.  Hahn,  “should 


fail  to  give  some  consideration  to 
}>ost-war  problems.”  Saul  Cohn, 
former  N.R.D.G..\.  president,  has 
prepared  an  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ing  program  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

Retailer  Cooperation  with  Gov¬ 
ernment:  When  a  large  group  of 
retailers  meets  during  a  great  war, 
there  should  be,  as  there  will  be  at 
this  Wartime  Conference,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  they  can  do  to  increase 
their  cooj>eration  with  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Program  Schedule 

Vice  President  Henry  A.  ^Vallace 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  Banquet 
I'hursday  evening. 

While  several  other  prominent 
speakers,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
retail  field,  have  already  been  defi¬ 
nitely  scheduled  for  the  various  ses¬ 
sions,  the  list  is  not  quite  complete, 
and  speakers  therefore  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  following: 

Monday  Evening- 

Theme:  The  Effects  of  War  on 
Retailing 

1.  The  Economic  Pictlre  As  It 
May  Affect  Retailing. 

2.  W^HAT  Economies  Retailers 
Can  EFFF.trr  to  Meet  the  ^V^\R 
Emergency. 


REGISTRATION  FEES: 

Because  of  conditions  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  War,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  finds  it  necessary  to 
charge  the  following  small 
registration  fees,  to  help  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  War¬ 
time  Conference: 

$  2 — per  individual  (from 
member  store)  OR  A 
MAXIMUM  FEE  OF— 
$10 — per  member  store  (for 
any  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives) 

$10 — per  Resident  Buying 
OfRce  (members  of 
resident  office  staffs, 
but  not  their  retail 
clients) 

$25 — per  non-member  store 
or  individual. 


3.  How  Retailers  Can  Best  Play 
Their  Part  in  I'his  War 
Economy. 

4.  Organization  of  the  Civilian 
Economy  to  War  Needs. 

•  *  • 

Tuesday  Morning- 
Theme:  Manpower 

1.  Retail  Employment  in  1943. 

2.  Salary  Stabilization  vs.  Freez¬ 
ing. 

3.  If  Money  Won’t  Hold  Them, 
What  AN’ill? 

Open  Discussion 

•  •  * 

Tuesday  Afternoon- 

Theme:  Services 

1.  Eliminating  Frills  from  the 
Retailer’s  Essential  Part  of 
THE  \Var  Economy— 

Ojjen  Forum  on  the  expierience 
of  stores  in  curtailing  compieti- 
tive  services. 

2.  How  Can  AVe  Maintain  Essen¬ 
tial  Delivery  Service? 

3.  ODT  Regulations— Their  Ap¬ 
plication  AND  Effect  on  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Operations. 

4.  The  Transition  of  Retail 
Store  Delivery. 

a.  Shortages  in  manpower. 

b.  The  use  of  women  in  deliv¬ 
ery  operations. 

c.  Preventive  maintenance  to 
prolong  the  life  and  use  of 
equipment. 

d.  Changes  in  delivery  sched- 
dules. 

Discussion  of  Delivery  Economies 
AND  Curtailment— 

Speakers  from  Detroit,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York  City,  Pittsburgh, 
also  from  city  such  as  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  has  operated  on 
three  deliveries  a  week  for  some 
time. 

•  •  • 

Tuesday  Evening- 

Theme:  Limitation  of  Inventor¬ 
ies 

1.  The  Limitation  Order— Its  Im¬ 
plications— Its  Objectives. 

2.  Civilian  Supply  and  Ration¬ 
ing. 

3.  Effect  of  Limitation  Order 
ON  Inventory  Planning. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Retail  Economy  for  Victory  Order 

By  George  Plant 
Manager,  Management  Groups 


Real  action  will  begin  after  Christmas,  but 
some  stores  have  already  placed  restrictions  on 
deliveries,  pick-ups,  approvals,  gift  wrapping. 


The  retail  economy  order  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  OPA  has  not 
brought  forth  any  startling 
repercussions  nor  as  yet  many  in¬ 
stances  of  collective  action  on  the 
part  of  merchants.  Unforunately 
the  order  was  issued  only  a  day  or 
two  before  the  Christmas  season 
officially  op>ened  and  came  too  late 
for  many  stores  to  get  together  on 
a  collective  program  for  the  cur¬ 
tailment  and  elimination  of  non- 
essential  services.  Evaluation  of  it 
as  an  effective  aid  to  retailers  in 
eliminating  service  frills  and  there¬ 
by  reducing  operating  expenses 
must  wait  some  weeks  after  the 
Christmas  season  is  past. 

This  Supplementary  Order  No. 
29  was  issued  by  OPA  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24  th  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
mitting  stores  to  curtail  or  elimi¬ 
nate  certain  services  regarded  as 
non-essential  in  a  war  economy 
without  having  to  reflect  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  ceiling  prices  of  the 
merchandise  affected.  Previous  to 
this  supplementary  order  retailers 
were  prohibited  by  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  from 
curtailing  or  discontinuing  services 
which  were  being  offered  to  the 
customer  during  the  base  period  of 
March  1942. 

Standards  of  Practice  Issued 
The  order  is  entirely  f)ermissive 
in  character,  leaving  it  up  to  mer¬ 
chants  individually  or  collectively 
to  minimize  or  discontinue  those 
services  which  do .  not  contribute 
importantly  to  the  conservation  of 
materials  and  manpower  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  civilian  morale.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  order  itself,  OPA 
issued  a  Standards  of  Retail  Prac¬ 
tice  suggesting  specific  curtailment 
of  services  which  retailers  should 
make.  These  standards  pro’posed 
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restrictive  action  on  such  services 
as  approval  selling,  returned  goods 
and  exchanges,  gift  wrapping,  lay¬ 
aways  and  will-calls,  free  telephone 
service  and  special  promotional  de¬ 
vices. 

In  addition  the  OP.\  has  pre¬ 
pared  jointly  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  a  check-list 
of  wartime  management  policies  as 
a  guide  to  stores  in  effecting  in¬ 
ternal  opterating  economies.  On 
this  phase  of  the  program  OPA  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  plan 
to  conduct  jointly  beginning  the 
first  of  next  year  a  series  of  business 
clinics  for  merchants  throughout 
the  country  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  waste  and  for 
promoting  operating  efficiency. 

Community  Agreements  Needed 

Both  the  recommended  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Retail  Practice  and  the 
check-list  of  wartime  management 
policies  are  merely  suggestive  in 
character  and  involve  no  manda¬ 
tory  provisions. 

From  the  outset  most  retailers 
have  urged  that  the  proposed  regu¬ 
lation  of  services  by  OPA  should 
be  approached  entirely  on  a  per¬ 
missive  basis  and  not  be  made  a 
condition  of  mandatory  action. 
Emphasizing  that  conditions  vary 
both  by  typ)es  and  kinds  of  stores 
and  by  different  communities, 
many  retailers  expressed  the  belief 
that  they  could  best  attack  the 
problem  of  non-essential  services  on 
a  collective  basis  within  their  com¬ 
munity  and  that  they  needed  only 
Government  permission  or  sanction 
to  eliminate  individually  or  collec¬ 
tively  some  of  the  frills  which  have 
crept  into  retailing  generally  due 
to  competitive  practices. 

The  permissive  character  of  the 
order  places  the  responsibility  on 


retailers  to  take  the  initiative  in 
curtailing  or  eliminating  many  of 
the  ser\Tces  which  do  not  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  war  economy 
or  to  the  necessary  maintenance  of 
civilian  morale.  In  those  communi¬ 
ties  where  retailers  have  cooperated 
freely  in  meeting  common  prob¬ 
lems  this  order  of  OPA  can  prove 
to  be  of  direct  value  to  stores.  In 
other  communities  where  a  few 
rugged  individualists  have  always 
made  constructive  cooperative  cam¬ 
paigns  impossible  the  order  will  be 
of  little  if  any  value  to  stores  other 
than  those  which  find  the  problem 
of  such  importance  as  to  require 
individual  action  regardless  of 
what  their  comp)etitors  do. 

Most  of  the  reactions  which  we 
have  received  from  members  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  that  some 
of  these  provisions  were  not  made 
mandatory  in  character,  such  as 
those  dealing  with  return  goods, 
gift  wrapping  and  delivery  restric¬ 
tions.  These  views,  of  course,  come 
particularly  from  those  communi¬ 
ties  where  real  cooperative  action 
has  never  proved  successful  in  the 
past.  Certainly  present  conditions 
and  the  problems  that  lie  ahead 
are  of  sufficient  urgency  to  warrant 
a  collective  attack  on  service  frills 
now  even  though  such  a  program 
might  not  be  regarded  as  feasible 
in  normal  times. 

Previously  Existing  Essential 
Services  Not  Ciurtailed 

Some  stores  have  expressed  a  fear 
of  the  “leveling”  effect  of  any 
broad  cooperative  program  which 
would  tend  to  put  all  stores  regard¬ 
less  of  class  on  the  same  standard 
basis  of  service.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  OPA  order,  however,  pro¬ 
motes  or  permits  such  a  result. 
There  are  many  essential  services 
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”  Non-Essential  ?  ” 


\X/E  were  impressed 
VV  with  an  editorial  we 
read  the  other  day  in  the 
November  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,” 
says  The  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Herald,  commenting  on  the 
editorial  by  Lew  Hahn  en¬ 
titled,  “Non-Essential?”  “It 
had  to  do,”  continues  The 
Herald,  “with  the  treatment 
of  retailers  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  which 
seems  to  regard  retailing  as  a 
‘non-essential’  occupation  .  .  . 
It  contains  sound  reasoning 
with  which  people  generally 
should  be  familiar.” 

After  devoting  a  half  col¬ 
umn  of  space  to  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  The 
Bulletin  article.  The  Herald 
concludes;  “People  generally 
should  take  it  to  heart.  The 
importance  of  retailing  is  of¬ 
ten  not  appreciated  by  the 


general  public.  We  scarcely 
notice  stores  being  closed  on 
a  holiday  because  we  exptect 
it  and  people  generally  have 
a  ‘day  off.’  But  let  the  doors 
of  the  retailers  be  locked  on  a 
business  day  and  people 
would  go  into  a  frenzy.  The 
Government  at  Washington 
would  have  a  difficult  time  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  them  that  re¬ 
tailing  is  ‘non-essential.’  And 
locking  of  doors  may  come 
sooner  than  we  expect  if  the 
attitude  of  Washington  does 
not  undergo  a  change.  Every¬ 
body  is  ‘all-out’  for  war— or 
should  be— but  maintenance 
of  morale  at  home  is  secon¬ 
dary  only  to  equipping  men 
at  the  front.  Such  morale  can 
l>e  maintained,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  without  neglecting 
the  needs  of  our  fighting 
forces.  At  least,  it  should 
have  a  thorough  trial.” 


related  directly  to  spiecific  merchan¬ 
dise  items  which  are  not  covered 
in  the  OPA  order  and  which  stores 
will  continue  to  give. 

These  involve  such  matters  as 
alterations,  maintenance  services 
and  various  kinds  of  repair  services 
such  as  fur  repair,  hosiery  and 
glove  repair,  etc.  Furthermore, 
there  are  a  number  of  advisory  and 
educational  services  which  assist 
customers  in  maintaining  and  con¬ 
serving  merchandise  they  already 
have  and  which  contribute  directly 
to  the  war  effort.  These  services 
are  justified  now  more  than  ever 
before  and  stores  that  have  them 
will  naturally  continue  to  maintain 
them  while  others  may  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  install  them  as  the  civil¬ 
ian  economy  is  tightened.  We  have 
in  mind  such  services  as  cooking 
classes,  nutrition  classes,  knitting 
instruction,  dressmaking  and  home 
sewing  classes  and  many  others 
which  promote  the  conservation  of 
l)oth  manpower  and  materials  and 
help  maintain  civilian  morale. 

What  Stores  Are  Doing 

The  most  common  action  recent¬ 
ly  taken  by  merchants  which  can 
lie  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the 
OP.\  service  order  has  been  the 
voluntary  curtailment  and  restric¬ 
tion  of  deliveries.  The  OPA  order 
permits  stores  to  cease  delivery  of 
articles  which  by  size  and  weight 
are  reasonably  carryable  and  mer¬ 
chants  individually  and  in  a  mnn- 
l)er  of  communities  have  imjjosed 
weight  and  size  limitations  on  the 
delivery  of  certain  merchandise 
items  for  the  Christmas  season. 

Washington,  D.  C.  stores,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  imposed  a  weight 
limitation  of  five  pounds  whereby 
customers  are  urged  to  carry  pur¬ 
chases  of  less  than  this  weight  ])ro- 
vised  they  are  not  too  bulky. 

I'he  merchants  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.  have  recently  inaugurated  a 
program  of  three  deliveries  a  week 
and  the  restriction  of  delivery  of 
merchandise  valued  at  less  than 
SI. 50  unless  the  article  weighs  over 
five  |x>unds  or  is  over  54  inches  in 
circumference.  W’agon  pick-ups 
will  be  made  only  on  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise  or  merchandise  delivered 
in  error  or  damaged.  No  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  sent  on  approval  and 
returns  will  be  accepted  onlv  if 
made  within  five  days  for  in-town 


customers  and  one  week  for  those 
out  of  town. 

.Some  stores  also  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  order  to  simplify 
and  minimize  the  free  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  services  which  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  offered.  The  larger  stores 
in  Indianapolis,  for  example,  have 
discontinued  all  gift  wrapping.  A 
prominent  Washington  store  has 
restricted  this  policy  to  the  giving 
of  gift  boxes  and  materials  when 
requested  but  not  furnishing  the 
actual  wrapping  serv’ice. 

Another  group  of  stores  has  dis¬ 
continued  gift  wrapping  services 
on  purchases  costing  less  than  $2.00. 
Handkerchief  folders  are  given  on 
purchases  of  50  cents  or  over  and 
gift  boxes  are  provided  free  on  pur¬ 
chases  of  $1.00  or  more. 

Other  stores  have  placed  mini¬ 
mum  purchase  requirements  on 
mail  and  telephone  orders,  refusing 
to  deliver  purchases  below  $1.50 
in  other  cases  under  $2.00  in  value. 

Before  the  Christmas  season  is 
out  we  believe  other  stores  will  get 
together  on  a  standard  return  goods 
period  for  Christmas  purchases  and 
will  adopt  a  uniform  practice  of  ac¬ 


cepting  gifts  for  exchange  only  and 
not  for  refund  or  credit. 

Had  the  order  been  issued  more 
in  advance  of  the  Christmas  season 
we  lielieve  a  greater  number  of 
merchants  would  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether  within  their  communities  to 
apply  some  of  the  Standards  of 
Retail  Practice  recommended  by 
OPA.  Many  hesitate  to  do  so  at 
this  late  date  for  fear  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  would  result  in  the  face 
of  the  physical  inability  properly 
to  train  and  instruct  the  many  new 
Christmas  employees. 

The  test  as  to  the  real  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  order  will  lie  exper¬ 
ienced  in  January,  when  we  believe 
many  cooperative  programs  will  be 
launched  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
some  of  the  unnecessary  frills.  If 
merchants  generally  ignore  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  this  order  and 
its  supplementary  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  that  vital  mate¬ 
rials  and  manpower  are  being 
wasted,  it  is  highly  possible  that 
OPA  or  some  other  war  agency  may 
find  it  necessary  to  issue  manda¬ 
tory  orders  on  some  of  these  non- 
essential  services. 
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G>mprehensive  War  Campaigns  Material 
in  Preparation  for  Retail  Use 


Acting  as  a  liaison  unit  for 
the  retail  trade  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  of  cooperation  with 
the  ()ffice  of  War  Information, 
the  C^entral  Committee  of  National 
Retail  Associations,  David  R.  Craig, 
Chairman,  announces  in  a  re¬ 
lease  sent  to  state  and  local  retail 
associations  all  over  the  country 
that  its  campaigns  are  alx>ut  ready 
to  get  under  way.  “The  campaigns,” 
the  announcement  says,  “are  sched¬ 
uled  through  January.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  campaign,”  it  con¬ 
tinues,  “the  committee  has  arranged 
to  provide  two  kinds  of  material, 
first  a  W'ar  Campaigns  Calendar, 
and  second,  supplementary  jK)ster 
material. 

“In  addition,  every  local  office  of 
a  government  war  agency  has  avail¬ 
able  pamphlets  and  background 
material  on  various  as|x*cts  of  the 
several  campaigns. 

“The  \Var  Campaigns  C^alendar 
will  l>e  a  12-page  tabloid-size  pam¬ 
phlet.  The  table  of  contents  for 
the  January  number,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ^  issued  December  15, 
is  as  follows: 

“A  cover,  showing  a  statement  of 
purpose  by  Elmer  Davis,  head 
of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

“.An  introductory  page  describ¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  cooperate  lie  tween  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and 
the  retail  industry. 

page  setting  forth  the  aims  of 
the  Committee  on  War  Cam¬ 
paigns. 

“A  Calendar  of  events  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  by  weeks. 

“A  War  Promotion  Calendar  for 
the  store’s  use. 

“Two  pages  of  suggestions  for 
windows,  interiors.  |x>sters, 
newspaper  advertising,  radio, 
and  other  publicity,  and  a  list 
of  available  government  back¬ 
ground  materials,  for  the 
month-long  fuel  conservation 
program. 

“Four  half-pages  of  s|>ecifi^  sug¬ 


gestions  dealing  with  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  each  week,  including 
conservation  of  household 
equipment,  apparel,  cars,  and 
household  salvage. 

“A  page  of  suggestions  for  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  war  stamps. 

"A  page  describing  the  |X)ster 
distribution  plan  tested  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

“Some  general  suggestions  show¬ 
ing  the  application  of  these 
ideas  by  stores  of  different  sizes 
and  types. 

“  Fhe  calendar  is  to  lx  issued 
once  a  month.  Each  month  will 
have  a  general  theme,  under  one 
of  four  headings,  supplemented  by 
suggestions  for  weekly  changes. 
The  monthly  schedules,  according 
to  the  present  plan,  are  as  follows: 

“January:  Your  Home  and  the 
War. 

'I'his  includes  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion,  household  salvage,  ‘your 
car,’  conservation  of  household 


equipment,  and  conservation 
of  apparel. 

“February:  Your  Family*  s 
Health  and  the  War. 

This  includes  nutrition,  health, 
fuel  conservation,  ‘walk  and 
carry.’ 

“March:  Your  Budget  and  the 
War. 

.An  anti-inflation  campaign, 
with  further  suggestions  about 
conservation.  'Fhe  Red  Gross 
War  Fund  Campaign  of  1945. 

“April:  Your  Job  arul  the 
War. 

Including  the  manpower  drive, 
nurse  recruiting,  service  corps, 
and  OCD  recruiting,  ‘your 
job  as  a  mother,’  etc. 

“One  of  the  four  major  themes 
will  lx‘  re|xated  each  month  during 
the  year  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  .campaigns  listed  in  the  cal¬ 
endar.  For  example,  ‘Your  Home 
(^Continued  on  page  34) 


BALTIMORE  STORE  WINS  "T"  FLAG 


Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  used  this  window  display  to  announce  that  96% 
of  its  employees  are  buying  War  Bonds  on  the  payroll  deduction  plan. 
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Maternity  Shops  Are  Serving  a  Younger, 
Style-Conscious  Customer 


A  SURVEY  among  the  better 
New  York  stores  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  efforts,  if  any, 
were  being  put  forth  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  maternity  business 
disclosed  some  interesting  data. 
For  the  most  part,  these  stores  have 
enlarged  both  their  departments 
and  services.  They  are  showing 
more  youthful  styles  for  the  young 
and  new  crop  of  exp>ectant  mothers, 
and  they  have  brought  their  price 
range  down  to  meet  the  lowered 
budget  white  collar  class  customer 
as  well  as  the  bride  of  the  soldier 
or  sailor.  October  was  a  tremendous 
month  for  maternity  business.  One 
store  rep>orted  an  increase  of  120% 
in  maternity  dresses  during  that 
month.  Since  October  there  is  re¬ 
ported  a  steady  increase  over  fig¬ 
ures  of  1941,  though  not  the  high 
rate  of  October.  Stores  queried  tell 
us  that  they  expect  a  large  increase 
each  month  over  last  year  to  con¬ 
tinue,  dep>ending  in  extent  largely 
on  the  turn  of  world  events.  This 
uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  for 
buyers  to  plan  far  ahead. 

Pt^ular  Price  Demand 

The  new  demand  for  maternity 
clothes  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
large  jiercentage  of  the  maternity 
demand  was  for  p>opular  priced 
clothes  at  the  average  of  $10.95 
and  that  demand  was  for  stylish 
and  becoming  models.  This  is 
a  change-about  from  the  $39.50  to 
$59.50  “little  white  collared  dress” 
of  the  past.  The  Mother  Hubbard 
in  both  dresses  and  kimono-like 
leisure  clothes  were  out  and  in 
came  clothes  following  current 
fashion  trends  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Also  in  came  smartly  tailored 
slacks  for  maternity  wear  and 
snappy  play  suits  and  bathing  suits 
designed  especially  for  wear  in 
sun  and  on  the  sand. 

Contributing,  too,  to  this  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  during  October 
for  maternity  clothes,  was  the  wife 
of  the  war  worker.  The  rush  for 


By  Pearl  Berry 

war  jobs  last  December  gave  many 
a  husband  the  financial  help 
needed  for  the  raising  of  a  family. 
This  class  of  customer  often  wanted 
the  $10.95  dress— the  $10.95  dress 
that  was  stylish  and  followed  the 
general  fashion  trend.  They  wanted 
more  than  one  dress  for  their 
“duration”  and  at  that  price  they 
could  often  average  one  a  month. 
Most  sales  of  maternity  dresses  dis¬ 
closed  that  husbands  played  an 
important  part  in  the  selection. 
Young  wives  very  much  wanted  to 
wear  dresses  to  please  husbands; 
they  wanted  youthful  styles  and 
they  wanted  them  colorful.  Often 
returns  were  made  because  hus¬ 
bands  did  not  like  this  or  that.  Few 
returns  were  for  credit:  most  were 
for  exchange. 

Size  and  Style  Questions 

The  average  style  store  does  not 
carry  sizes  over  20  in  the  maternity 
department.  We  are  told  that  the 
percentage  of  demand  over  that 
size  does  not  often  warrant  carry¬ 
ing  stock  for  it.  For  customers  over 
20  a  few  stores  will  order  dresses 
cut  to  a  larger  pattern  at  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  10  to  20%  or  more 
over  the  cost  of  dresses  on  display. 
We  are  told  that  sometimes  dresses 
in  the  regular  dress  department  in 
sizes  up  to  48  can  be  altered  to 
take  care  of  the  figure  over  20. 
Something  relatively  new  in  ma¬ 
ternity  departments,  are  the  dresses 
which  are  designed  to  fit  those 
whose  development  may  need 
added  fullness  in  the  back  rather 
than  front  and  sides.  Some  stores 
carry  sp)ecial  models  for  this  figure 
and  others  dep)end  on  the  draw¬ 
string  or  dirndl  type  dress.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  we  are  told  that  the  dirndl 
f)opularity  of  seasons  past  and 
present  has  helf)ed  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  sales  of  dresses  with  exces¬ 
sive  fullness,  in  maternity  depart¬ 
ments.  This  type  dress  is  sometimes 
an  answer  to  all  figure  problems, 
but  sometimes  difficult  to  sell  to 
the  conservative  customer  in  her 


early  pregnancy.  And  speaking  of 
fullness,  there  is  as  yet  no  ruling 
on  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
put  into  maternity  clothes. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  stores 
to  leave  off  the  size  markings  be¬ 
cause  some  exp)ectant  mothers  have 
mistaken  ideas  about  their  correct 
size.  Some  feel,  w'e  are  told,  that 
they  must  have  everything  volumi¬ 
nous  beyond  reason,  while  others 
are  sensitive  and  believe  the  small¬ 
est  size  possible  for  them  to  get 
into  makes  them  look  smaller,  the 
latter  being  both  erroneous  and 
sometimes  harmful.  For  some  cus¬ 
tomers  no  size  markings  make  for 
an  easier  sale  and  more  satisfaction 
for  store  and  customer. 

Alterations 

Few  extensive  alterations  are  re¬ 
quired.  Some  customers  who  can 
afford  to  buy  dresses  as  they  devel¬ 
op  and  discard  them  and  others 
who  insist  on  minor  adjustments 
as  time  goes  on,  are  also  reported 
few.  For  the  most  part,  alterations 
consist  of  changing  the  hem  for 
front  length  or,  if  the  model  war¬ 
rants  it,  a  tuck  under  the  collar  or 
the  lifting  of  a  shoulder  (leaving 
the  material  intact  for  letout)  may 
take  away  some  of  the  blouse  in 
front  which  may  be  needed  later. 

Mail  Order 

Some  stores  report  that  mail  or¬ 
ders,  phone  orders  and  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  play  an  important 
part  in  the  conducting  of  matern¬ 
ity  departments.  Mail  orders  from 
all  the  States,  South  America, 
Mexico  and  Alaska  are  not  unusual 
with  them.  This  business  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  a  relatively  large 
p>ercentage  of  returns  in  some 
stores,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
service  rendered  is  reflected  to  ad¬ 
vantage  throughout  the  store. 
These  returns  are  rarely  for  credit 
but  for  exchange.  Often,  too,  cus¬ 
tomers  become  store-wide  consci¬ 
ous  through  the  genuine  interest 
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shown  them  by  maternity  shops 
and  records  prove  tliat  generations 
of  customers  have  been  created  by 
such  interest. 

Salespeople 

Opinions  differ  on  what  type  of 
salesperson  is  best  for  maternity  de¬ 
partments.  One  store  may  believe 
it  is  best  to  have  young  folk  who 
reflect  young  ideas  and  will  under¬ 
stand  expectant  mothers  want  to 


look  as  snappy  and  sylphlike  as  This  Lord  &  Taylor  ad  is  a  good  example  of  the  smart  copy  and  generous 


other  women  and  will  give  advice  space  that  New  York  stores  have  been  giving  to  maternity  needs. 


to  that  end.  Other  stores  believe 


older  women  will  guide  customers 
in  a  motherly  way.  We  have  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  sales¬ 
people  who  have  had  children  are 
apt  to  Ire  opinionated  according  to 
their  own  experiences  and  may  talk 
too  freely  about  them,  .\gain  we 
have  the  store  which  has  a  trained 
nurse  in  attendance  who  has  tact 
and  understanding  and  is  ready  to 
be  the  diplomat  under  all  circum- 
stanes  and  ready  with  the  right  an¬ 
swers.  Few  stores  seem  to  agree  on 
what  constitutes  the  ideal  salesper¬ 
son— but  all  agree  that  salespeople 
must  be  sincerely  interested  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  alrout  the  job  th^v  are 
doing. 


Interdepartmental  Selling 

Most  stores  are  doing  a  splendid 
job  of  interdepartmental  selling. 
One  of  the  most  complete  jobs  we 
have  heard  of  is  done  by  a  shop¬ 
per’s  service  located  in  the  materni¬ 
ty  shop  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  .\n 
expectant  mother  may  sit  comfort¬ 
ably  in  this  section  and  select  from 
scrap  lx)oks.  samples  or  actual  items 
brought  to  her,  everything  from 
layette  (to  be  delivered  or  can¬ 
celled  two  months  liefore  the  time 
of  arrival  for  the  baby)  to  medica¬ 
tions,  wall  paper  for  the  mirserv, 
linoleum,  furniture,  etc.;  her  pre¬ 


scriptions  are  filled  in  the  store  and 
her  maternity  corset  fitted  by  an 
exj>erienced  Camp  corset  fitter  per¬ 
manently  in  attendance  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Complete  records  are 
kept  of  all  purchases  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  No  item  is  too  small,  too 
large  or  too  difficult  for  order  right 
there  in  the  maternity  shop.  In 
this  shop  there  is  a  show  case  across 
one  side  to  display  intimate  ap¬ 
parel  including  corsets,  brassieres, 
etc.  Everything  is  planned  to  make 
the  customer  comfortable  and  to 
make  shopping  easy  in  the  interest 
of  the  “heir  im-apparent”  (Macy’s 
term.) 
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★  ★★★★★★★ 
SALESWOMEN  WANTED 

Immadiaf*  Openings  for 
Woman  Over  1 8 
NO  EXPERIENCE 
^  NECESSARY 

Full  or  parf  fima  work 
Parmananf  Positions 

Apply  Employment  Office 
Batwaan  9  A.M.  and  5  P.M. 

★  ★★★★  ★★★ 

Every  day  retail  personnel 
problems  are  becoming  more 
serious.  Thousands  of  ex¬ 
perienced  department  store  people 
are  quitting  their  jobs  for  ptositions 
in  office  and  industrial  tvork  while 
management  is  exhausting  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  replace  them.  Why  this 
mass  shifting  to  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  jobs?  Is  it  for  higher  pay; 
for  patriotic  reasons;  for  better 
working  conditions? 

As  one  who  has  spent  four  years 
working  alongside  scores  of  sales¬ 
people  who  have  left  or  are  con¬ 
templating  leaving  for  other  em¬ 
ployment,  I  feel  that  I  can  give  the 
answers  for  many  people  on  the 
floor  of  my  store— a  presumably 
typical  department  store  in  the 
$10,000,000  volume  class  that  would 
break  all  profit  records  if  it  turned 
its  stock  as  often  as  it  to-day  is 
turning  over  p>ersonnel. 

To  many  salespeople  war  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  offer  a  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  out  of  department 
store  selling.  Bear  in  mind  the 
average  salesperson  has  had  no  spe¬ 
cialized  training,  no  experience  in 
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office  or  factory  work  and  under 
normal  conditions  would  have  no 
chance  of  being  employed  in  any 
capacity  relating  to  them.  To-day, 
however,  industry  is  anxious  to 
train  women  in  everything  from 
operating  a  switchboard  to  main¬ 
taining  a  place  on  the  assembly 
line  and  thousands  of  saleswomen 
are  rushing  to  take  advantage  of 
these  newly  created  optenings. 

In  most  cases  that  I  know  of, 
the  change  has  been  made  because 
the  salesgirl  does  not  consider  her 
job  a  career,  but  merely  a  means  of 
adding  a  paycheck  to  help  balance 
the  family  budget.  Management  in 
many  stores  has  never  been  success¬ 
ful  in  instilling  her  with  a  spirit 
of  store  pride  and  loyalty  through 
cooperation  and  recognition  of  her 
efforts;  as  a  result  she  often  quits 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  get  into 
a  new  field  even  though  it  means 
longer  overtime  hours,  harder  work 
and  a  small  increase  in  pay  that  is 
often  counterbalanced  by  increased 
expienses  and  inconveniences.  Then, 
too,  due  to  laxness  of  standards  and 
training  requirements,  she  feels 
that  if  she  tires  of  her  new  work  or 
doesn’t  make  a  go  of  it,  she  can 
step  back  on  the  floor  of  another 
store  without  trouble  or  delay. 

Much  of  this  upheaval  in  organ¬ 
ization  could  be  avoided,  I  believe, 
if  management  as  a  whole  would 
recognize  the  selling  staff  as  an  im- 
jx>rtant  phase  of  operation,  which 
it  is,  and  acted  accordingly,  mak¬ 
ing  the  saleswoman  conscious  that 
she  is  a  vital  unit  and  that  her  job 
is  a  resp>onsible  one.  The  average 


salesperson  does  not  respect  her  job 
because  management  too  often 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  as  long  as  her 
book  is  passable  and  she  doesn’t 
make  too  many  errors  in  her  trans¬ 
actions.  Yet  the  speech,  the  ac¬ 
tions,  the  personality,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  service  of  a  saleswoman 
reflect  credit  or  discredit  on  the 
store  employing  her.  She  can  make 
a  new  customer  or  alienate  an  old 
one.  Since  she  feels  that  manage¬ 
ment  shows  little  or  no  realization 
of  this  through  appreciation  and 
coof>eration,  no  wonder  she  takes 
the  first  “out”  that  presents  itself. 

Executive  Attention  Needed 
Modern  war  has  brought  about 
the  conclusion  that  a  general  staff 
cannot  operate  miles  behind  the 
front  and  be  successful.  Top-floor 
department  store  executives  should 
realize  that  the  selling  staff  from 
the  basement  up  is  the  front  line 
of  the  store  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
customer  is  the  embodiment  of 
store  policy,  service  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Executive  attention  is  main¬ 
ly  concentrated  on  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  control,  merchandising,  sales 
promotion,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
they  overshadow  what  should  be 
the  most  important  problem  of  all 
—the  interpretation  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  to  the  very  life  blood  of  retail¬ 
ing,  the  consumer.  And  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
salesclerk  who  does  the  best  he  or 
she  knows,  for  the  most  part  with  a 
minimum  of  aid  and  recognition 
from  management. 

Let’s  look  at  the  exp>eriences  of 
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a  typical  saleswoman  in  the  store 
where  I  am  employed,  from  the 
time  she  is  okayed  by  the  personnel 
office  through  the  years  when  she 
runs  a  top  book  on  the  ready-to- 
wear  floor. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  “training 
period”.  If  our  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  were  drilled  as  thoroughly 
as  the  neophyte  salesgirl  in  my 
store,  they  would  be  given  guns 
and  ammunition,  taught  how  to  fire 
and  re-load  and  then  would  be 
shipped  to  Guadalcanal  or  North 
Africa  for  immediate  combat  duty. 
That  would  be  comparable  to  the 
three  day  training  course  we  are 
given.  It  consists  of  instructions 
and  exercises  in  the  writing  of  sales- 
checks  and  credit  slips,  how  to  in¬ 
sert  the  carbons  and  direct  the 
triplicates.  As  soon  as  management 
is  satisfied  that  these  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  fifty  year  old  institution 
will  not  create  muddles  for  the  ac¬ 
counting  and  credit  departments, 
they  are  herded  in  elevators  and 
told  off  on  each  of  the  seven  floors 
of  our  store:  so  many  for  the  sev¬ 
enth,  so  many  for  the  sixth,  the 
fifth,  etc.,  etc.  So  there  they  go,  se¬ 
cure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
can  write  checks  without  errors,  to 
sell  the  domestics,  ready-to-wear,  ac¬ 
cessories,  china,  hosiery  and  linge¬ 
rie,  etc.— about  which  they  know 
nothing— to  the  unsuspecting  cus¬ 
tomers. 

What  Help  in  the  Department? 

Here,  then,  is  the  new  salesgirl 
anxious  to  do  her  best,  equipped 
for  duty  with  a  new  salesbook,  a 
sharp  pencil  and  whatever  natural 
ability  she  may  possess.  Associated 
with  her  in  the  department  are  one 
or  more  veteran  saleswomen  who 
resent  her  because  she  may  cut  into 
their  sales;  an  assistant  buyer  whose 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
stock-room,  the  buyer  who  is  rarely 
in  evidence  and  then  only  to  de¬ 
liver  the  famous  p>ep  talk:  ‘Tm  de- 
p)ending  on  you  to  run  a  good 
book,  dearie,”  the  section  and  floor 
managers  whose  sole  interest  in  her 
is  the  okaying  of  charge  and  credit 
slips.  As  far  as  management  is  con¬ 
cerned,  she  is  turned  loose  on  the 
store’s  trade  with  nothing  more 
than  the  traditional  approach,  “Can 
I  help  you,  modom?” 

Manufacturers’  salesmen  ^  that 
sell  the  stores  must  know  their  lines 


thoroughly  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  the  road.  Yet,  in 
my  store  at  least,  the  salesclerks 
who  sell  this  merchandise  to  the 
public— upon  whose  purchases  the 
businesses  of  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers  depend  —  are  given 
no  information  about  the  stock 
they  offer.  Surely,  customers  are 
not  unreasonable  when  they  ex¬ 
pect  answers  to  elementary  ques¬ 
tions  before  they  buy:  “What  kind 
of  material  is  this?”  .  .  .  “Will  it 
shrink?”  .  .  .  “Will  it  fade?”  .  .  . 
“How  should  this  be  cleaned?”  .  .  . 
“Is  this  collar  Ijeaver  or  squirrel?” 

.  .  .  “Except  for  price,  what’s  the 
difference  between  muslin  and  per¬ 
cale  sheets?”,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  the  sales¬ 
girl  cannot  answer  truthfully  and 
intelligently,  because  she  has  never 
been  trained  to  give  customers  the 
facts. 

No  Coordination  Used 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  man¬ 
agement  should  not  assume  that 
salespeople  are  given  essential  in¬ 
struction  in  their  departments,  are 
familiarized  with  stock  and  the 
merchandise  they  are  to  sell.  This 
assumption  is  as  unintelligent  as 
though  the  army  left  the  training 
of  its  privates  entirely  to  sergeants 
without  the  supervision  and  in¬ 
spection  of  company  and  battalion 
commanders  or  as  though  a  preci¬ 
sion  instrument  plant  let  workers 
go  on  the  job  merely  on  the 
strength  of  birth  certificates. 

In  my  store,  management  does 
little  if  anything  to  synchronize  its 
vital  functions  of  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  force  that  is  paid  to  serve  the 
hundreds  of  customers  attracted  to 
the  store  by  a  highly  publicized 
achievement  in  style  or  purchasing 
power.  The  store  may  invest  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  in 
newspaper  advertising  and  attrac¬ 
tive  window  displays.  Yet  the  sales¬ 
girl  is  told  nothing  about  the  pro¬ 
motion  for  her  department  and  is 
bewildered  by  a  lx)mbardment  of 
questions  from  eager  shoppers: 
“Let  me  see  those  $10.98  Besses 
you  advertised”  ...  or  “those  $7.79 
bags”,  etc.— about  none  of  which 
the  saleswoman  has  been  informed 
Ijefore  she  goes  on  the  floor.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  windows. 
Customers  may  ask  to  see  merchan¬ 
dise  on  street  display,  but  neither 


the  buyer  or  the  sales  promotion 
department  has  thought  to  tell 
salespeople  what  is  being  featured. 

No  doubt  the  war  may  affect  de¬ 
partment  store  operation  as  it  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  American 
business  and  homes  in  general. 
Production  has  been  speeded  up 
far  beyond  the  point  we  once 
thought  ma.ximum.  Working  con¬ 
ditions  surpass  those  we  formerly 
thought  model.  Scientifically  bal- 
anceti  diets  are  improving  the 
health  and  morale  of  the  best  fed 
people  on  earth.  Our  colleges  are 
doing  a  lx;tter  educational  job  in 
two  years  than  they  accomplished 
in  four  but  a  few  months  ago.  Even 
if  we  thought  these  things  possible 
in  peace,  it  t(K)k  war  to  stimulate 
us  to  attain  them. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


"WALK  AND  CARRY" 


Here's  the  new  Victory  Shoulder 
Sack,  photographed  at  Bonwit 
Teller,  New  York.  The  bag  is 
guaranteed  to  carry  25  pounds. 
Stores  are  supplying  it  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  are  counting  on  it  to  en¬ 
courage  the  carrying  of  purchases. 
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Merchandisers  Discuss  Resort  Business,  Piece 
Goods  Revival,  War  Workers’  Needs 


Cohn-Hall-Marx  Fashion  Forum  produces  plugs  for  store  sew¬ 
ing  classes,  suggestions  for  replacing  winter  resort  business, 
and  reports  from  war  industry  centers,  one  of  them  predicting 
that  ”The  Ziegfelds  of  retailing  are  going  to  be  dead  bunnies.” 


IN  an  effort  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  retailers  can  do 
to  make  up  for  lost  ‘‘resort 
business”  this  coming  season, 
Cohn-Hall-Marx  last  month  staged 
a  “Sun-Maker  Fashion  Forum  and 
Show”  at  the  Hotel  Astor  before 
an  audience  of  more  than  1500  re¬ 
tail  representatives  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  what  to  do  about  that 
|)eriod  which  for  so  long  “has  been 
productive  in  sales  and  a  spring¬ 
board  for  the  following  spring  and 
summer  business.” 

Preceding  the  presentation  of 
the  showing  of  models  were  two- 
minrtte  talks  by  retailers  and  fash¬ 
ion  experts  on  retail  problems  of 
this  lost  resort  business.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  several  well  known  fashion 
magazines  discussed  briefly  their 
plans  to  meet  the  changing  fashion 
picture. 

Volume  in  Home  Sewing 

Lot’ IS  Schwartz,  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh,  saw  good  possibilities 
for  the  fabrics  department  in  the 
home  sewing  trend: 

“For  the  past  decade,  we  have 
seen  fabrics  gradually  rise  from  a 
low  in  the  early  ’30’s  to  a  place  of 
prominence  in  dollar  volume  in 
the  past  two  years.  Today  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  in  a  buying  mood.  Earn¬ 
ing  power  has  increased  by  the 
head  of  the  family  and  by  the  wo¬ 
men  who  are  helping  us  to  win 
the  war  on  the  home  front,  work¬ 
ing  l)ehind  the  machines  in  our 
war  industries.  War  has  brought 
on  many  economic  problems.  More 
Government  regulations  are  ahead 
of  us.  We  are  told  to  conser\’e.  Our 
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duty,  then,  is  to  help  the  consumer 
by  encouraging  her  to  make  her 
own  clothes. 

“W’e  are  told  that  fabrics  will  be 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Maybe  so, 
but  if  it  will  help  to  win  the  war, 


One  of  the  fashions  displayed  at 
the  Cohama  Sun-Maker  Fashion 
Show— dirndl  style  skirt  in  grape 
juice  color  and  quilted  jacket  in 
grapefruit  gold.  .Made  by  May 
Fair  Togs  of  Cohama  Super 
Feather  Flannel. 


then  we  should  be  satisfied  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice,  but  don’t  let  it 
keep  you  back  from  doing  business. 
Keep  your  stocks  liquid;  be  oj>en  to 
buy,  and  I  am  sure  that  fabrics 
will  be  available,  even  though  hard 
to  get.  Then  why  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  facts  by  dramatizing 
your  piece-goods,  making  highly- 
styled  garments  of  quality  fabrics, 
attractively  displayed  with  neces¬ 
sary  accessories,  tying  up  with  the 
latest  fashion  trends  in  your  style, 
magazines? 

“Today,  many  women,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  have  never  made 
their  own  clothes,  seek  advice  and 
assistance,  and  here  is  where  a  fab¬ 
ric  consultant  can  be  a  valuable 
help,  advising  the  individual  as  to 
the  correct  fashion  trend  and  color 
harmony  most  becoming  to  her. 

“The  trend  towards  giving  sew¬ 
ing  lessons  at  a  nominal  fee  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  fore  more  and  more  each 
year  and  should  be  encouraged, 
which  is  another  indication  that 
piece  goods  is  again  in  its  own. 

“These  fundamental  principles, 
if  correctly  applied,  will  have  a 
three-fold  purpose.  Women  will 
wear  and  want  to  make  their  own 
smart  clothes.  More  piece-goods 
will  be  sold  in  1943  than  in  past 
years,  more  sales  volume,  if  you  go 
after  it.” 

Macy’s  Sewing  Classes 

Miss  Dorothy  de  Groat,  Stylist 
of  the  Fabrics  Division  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  also  looked  for  great 
things  from  the  home  sewing 
revival: 

“Fashion  changes  in  Macy’s  fab- 
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ric  center  have  reflected  the  same 
trend  as  found  in  the  apparel  divi¬ 
sion,  the  simple  classics  of  high 
quality  and  long  wearing  ability, 
and  then  the  fashions  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  those  impermanent  sort  of 
fashions.  However,  the  real  change 
we  have  experienced  is  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  home  dress¬ 
making.  We  of  Macy’s  prepared  for 
this  as  early  as  last  spring.  We  are 
now  launched  on  a  program  that 
took  several  months  of  preparation. 
The  highlights  are  increased  space 
and  instructresses  for  our  dressmak¬ 
ing  center,  the  ‘Sew-and-Save’  ra¬ 
dio  program  under  Miss  Virginia 
Carter,  a  series  of  fashion  shows 
in  our  dressmaking  center,  the  addi¬ 
tional  sp>ecialized  classes  in  tech¬ 
nical  dressmaking  problems,  and 
many  others.  However,  there  is  not 
time  enough  to  mention  them  all, 
but  let  me  say  in  closing  that  this 
program  has  been  so  successful  this 
season  that  we  are  continuing  it 
for  the  spring  and  adding  addi¬ 
tional  services  that  will  aid  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  turning  out  professional¬ 
looking  clothes  from  the  fabrics 
they  buy  in  Macy’s  Fabric  Center.” 

End  of  Showman  Era 

Martin  Kahn,  House  of  Arthur 
Morris,  Norfolk,  Va.,  predicted  the 
end  of  the  “showman”  era  in  re¬ 
tailing: 

“I  feel  as  I  have  felt  for  many 
years,  that  if  we  get  spring  clothes 
early  enough  and  we  are  smart 
enough  buyers,  and  of  course  we 
all  are,  that  we  can  have  a  profit¬ 
able  spring  season.  It  has  now  been 
elongated  for  us  and  spring  need 
no  longer  be  a  state  of  retailing 
mind.  It  can  now  be  a  season.  No 
longer  will  we  have  to  spiend  money 
to  glorify  ourselves  to  the  six  |>eo- 
ple  in  our  town  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  to  Florida  with  full- 
page  institutional  ads  screaming 
about  the  new  decor  in  our  beach 
shop.  No  longer  will  we  have  to 
have  the  vacuum  cleaner  pick  up 
those  grains  of  sand  that  get  from 
one  end  of  the  store  to  the  other 
because  the  display  manager  has 
had  a  wonderful  beach  idea. 

"I  have  a  feeling,  and  I  think 
with  the  help  of  the  Government- 
help  in  quotes— that  the  Ziegfelds 
of  retailing  are  going  to  be  the 
dead  bunnies.  From  now  o/i  I 
think  this  is  going  to  be  a  job  for 


Unbleached  muslin  is  used  for  this 
coverall  for  p)wder  plant  workers. 
It  can  be  washed  every  day,  a 
necessaiy  protective  measure,  and 
it  can  also  be  starched,  which 
makes  the  fabric  more  resistant  to 
fire— important  where  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  contact  with  flying  sparks. 


This  t<x)l  grinder  wears  a  neat,  easily 
washed  slack  suit  of  soft-finish  blue 
denim  under  a  halter-neck  apron,  and 
a  protective  cap  of  the  same  material 
Girl  machinists  must  wear  work 
clothes  that  allow  them  plenty  of  free¬ 
dom  for  action  but  want  the  well-tail¬ 
ored  appearance  this  outfit  gives. 


W'ork  clothes  designed  for  women  in  war  industries  were 
presented  last  month  by  the  Women’s  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Arts  and  Industry  and  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Cotton- 
Textile  Institute-National  Cotton  Council.  The  clothes  were 
those  actually  worn  in  such  plants  as  .Allis  Chalmers,  Glen 
Martin,  Curtiss  Wright,  International  Harv'ester,  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  and  Sperry  Gyroscop>e.  Commenting  at  the  show¬ 
ing,  Virginia  Jewel,  fashion  director  of  the  Institute-Council, 
said  in  part: 

“Keeping  clean  in  factories  and  plants  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  good  grooming,  but  also  of  health.  Skin  irritations  can 
develop  from  greasy  clothes  unless  they  are  kept  clean,  and 
this  makes  it  important  to  have  work  garments  made  of  sturdy 
Sanforized  cottons  that  can  take  the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent 
washing  and  hard  usage.  Many  factories  have  tried  out  other 
types  of  fabrics,  but  always  come  back  to  cotton.” 
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merchants,  which  is  what  we  are  all 
supposed  to  be.  The  end  will  prove 
those  who  are  merchants  and  those 
who  are  showmen. 

“For  years  we  have  been  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  snooty. 
Now  we  are  living  to  regret  that 
fact.  I  will  admit  it.  VVe  have 
made  a  desperate  and  honest  play 
for  the  defense  worker.  One  of  our 
best  customers  is  a  welder,  size  20, 
who  buys  $69.95  gabardine  suits, 
and  we  still  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  shirt  with  shirt-tails  long 
enough  for  her  to  wear. 

“At  first,  I  had  quite  a  problem 
with  my  jjersonnel.  They  were 
used  to  dealing  with,  shall  we  say, 
the  dead  upp>er  class.  They  looked 
down  on  unpolished  finger  nails, 
on  the  fact  that  the  woman  paid 
for  her  clothes  when  she  got  them 
instead  of  six  months  later,  the 
fact  that  she  did  not  have  two  silver 
foxes  around  her  neck  and  two 
more  on  a  leash. 

“We  heard  of  the  great  Yankee 
ingenuity.  Well,  I  am  a  Yankee 
from  the  word  go,  although  I 
have  learned  to  say  it.  Here  we 
have  really  a  golden  opportunity 
forced  down  our  throats  like  al¬ 
most  every  good  plan  is.  We  have 
got  a  chance  to  sell  those  navy  blues 
with  lingerie  trims,  those  sheer 
blacks,  and  some  really  good  suit 
business  which  I  think  lies  ahead 
of  us.  I  think  if  you  go  after  it, 
there  is  not  a  merchant  in  the 
country  w'ho  will  not  this  year  have 
a  less  mark-down  season  and  a  more 
profitable  one.” 

Merchandising  to  War  Workers 

Edward  P.  Platt,  Hengerer’s, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  described  his  store’s 
adjustment  of  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  to  defense  worker’s  needs; 

“Thousands  of  these  defense 
workers  have  looked  to  the  better 
stores  for  some  time  with  an  envy 
and  a  desire  to  purchase,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  income,  they 
have  felt  self-conscious  about  com¬ 
ing  into  the  stores  and  have  held 
back.  Now  that  feeling  is  gone. 
They  are  buying  from  us  every 
day.  Because  of  this,  we  feel  that 
we  would  make  a  vital  mistake  in 
trying  to  change  our  position  in 
the  community  or  our  entity  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

“Formal  functions  of  all  kinds 
are  completely  out  in  a  defense 


center.  This  means  that  a  great 
group  of  formal  merchandise  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  us.  We  are 
now  putting  our  efforts  behind  in¬ 
formal  and  simple  tyjjes  of  things, 
whether  they  be  ready-to-wear, 
home  furnishings,  or  what  have 
you. 

“Third,  the  old  white  collar  class 
has  pretty  nearly  disappeared  in 
the  defense  center,  and  we  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  and  paring  down  the 
higher  price  lines  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  carried.  Also,  we  know  from 
experience  now  that  the  defense 
worker  does  not  want  and  is  not 
interested  in  the  cheapest  types  of 
things.  We  have,  therefore,  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  from  our  stocks 
completely  the  real  lowend,  cheap 
price  line.  This  leads  us,  of  course, 
to  one  inevitable  conclusion.  \Ve 
are  spending  our  time,  our  effort, 
and  our  money,  within  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  impending  inventory 
regulation,  on  medium-priced 
brackets  and  upper  medium-priced 
brackets.  Add  to  this  our  ability  to 
do  the  best  value  job  p)ossible,  pdus 
our  ingenuity,  minus  all  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  frills  that  we  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  over  all  these  many 
years,  and  you  have  the  complete 
picture  of  the  defense  town  depart¬ 
ment  store  plans  both  for  the 
spring  and  we  believe  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.” 

Miss  Katherine  Rourke,  G.  Fox 
&  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  saw 
Hartford’s  50,000  new  defense 
workers  becoming  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  and  customers; 

“In  the  last  war  many  thousands 
of  pieople  came  to  Hartford  and 
there  wasn’t  a  general  exodus  after 
that  war,  but  they  remained  in 
Hartford  and  they  are  now  part  of 
our  old  families  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  part  of  our  customers,  and 
that  is  what  we  hopie  some  of  these 
50,000  pieople  will  become. 

“We  are  having  no  spiecial  sales 
promotions  for  them.  We  are  not 
having  white  sales  in  January.  We 
are  re-selling  our  store  through  the 
family.  We  are  having  exhibits  of 
home  furnishings,  exhibits  of  fab¬ 
ric-saving  devices,  exhibits  of  how 
to  furnish  in  small  spaces.  The 
housing  facility  in  Hartford  has 
been  taxed  to  a  great  degree,  and 
so  we  are  attacking  this  new  p>opu- 
lace  from  the  family  p>oint  of  view.” 


Several-Purp>ose  Clothes 
Replacing  Resort  Wear 

Miss  Frederika  Fox,  Vogue,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  lost  resort  business  will 
be  replaced  by  the  travel  clothes 
needs  of  women  visiting  army 
camps; 

“If  all  the  talk  about  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  cousins  and  best  girls 
is  anywhere  near  accurate,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  female  population 
of  the  United  States  will  visit  a 
southern  Army  camp  sometime 
during  the  next  six  months,  prob¬ 
ably  far  more  women  than  ever 
visited  southern  resorts,  and,  of 
course,  we  still  have  a  large  pxipula- 
tion  living  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line.  So  Vogue  is  showing 
the  right  kind  of  simple,  several- 
season  1943  clothes  that  serve  more 
than  one  need. 

“This  coming  January  will  be  a 
stronger  fashion  selling  month 
than  it  has  been  in  past  years.  The 
clothes  replacing  resort  wear  have 
a  wider  appeal  and  wider  useful¬ 
ness.” 

Moderate-Price  Travel 
Clothes  for  Spring 

Miss  Esther  Lyman,  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  also  thought  that  travel 
clothes  of  pretty  and  practical  na¬ 
ture  have  a  future; 

“There  will  be  a  certain  amount 
of  travel  for  health,  older  women 
ordered  south  by  their  doctors, 
mothers  whose  children  need  the 
dry  Arizona  air.  There  will  be 
travel  for  business;  business  women 
involved  in  war  activities  will  find 
themselves  headin^,  west  and  south, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  many  moth¬ 
ers,  sisters,  wives  and  sweethearts 
will  beg,  borrow  or  steal  the  price 
of  a  ticket  to  see  their  boy  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  Louisiana. 
They  will  not  want  expensive 
clothes  for  these  hurried  trips. 
I’hey  will  want  pretty,  gay,  femi¬ 
nine  clothes  and  bathing  suits  that 
do  not  cost  too  much.  They  will 
want  clothes  that  they  can  wear 
down  South  without  coats,  and 
back  home  under  coats,  simple 
dresses  w'ith  spring-like  touches 
about  the  neck,  prints  in  lovely 
colors,  blouses  with  ruffly  necks, 
lovely  later-on  spring  suits,  simple 
sporty  topcoats  that  turn  into 
spring  coats  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses.” 
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What  Do  You  Mean,  Luxury? 

By  Max  Bachrach,  Fur  Consultant 


The  misuse  of  words  is  some¬ 
times  the  clue  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  some  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  perhaps  are  unfam¬ 
iliar  with  the  details  of  human 
needs  and  wants,  to  the  end  that 
they  cannot  easily  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  things  which  are  luxu¬ 
ries  and  those  which  are  non-essen¬ 
tials  and  those  which  are  necessi¬ 
ties. 

Such  a  word  which  is  often  mis¬ 
used  is  “luxury”.  By  reference  to 
Webster’s  dictionary,  we  find  the 
following  definition: 

L,vxi]Ky— Anything  which 
pleases  the  senses  and  is 
also  costly  or  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Simply  stated,  therefore,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  luxury  starts  beyond  the 
point  where  primitive  human 
needs  are  satisfied.  To  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  ability  and  social  at¬ 
mosphere  found  in  America,  the 
human  desire  for  obtaining  mental 
satisfaction  goes  beyond  the  bare 
basic  needs  which  are  required  by 
people  whose  lives  are  resigned  to 
humble  drudgery  bordering  on 
slavery.  It  is  to  this  uplifting  de¬ 
sire  for  improving  the  standards  of 
life  and  the  accessibility  of  gratify¬ 
ing  them  that  American  progress 
has  attained  its  present  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  and  it  serves- to  fur¬ 
ther  the  inventiveness  for  greater 
production  at  lower  costs  of  those 
human  wants  which  are  the  reward 
of  a  free-thinking  p>eople. 

A  Copywriter’s  “Luxury” 

Sometimes,  there  is  a  mistaken 
inl.*rpretation  as  to  the  differences 
which  exist  between  utility  value 
and  essentiality.  This  may  cause 
an  expression  of  an  attitude  or 
even  an  act  of  suppression  which  in 
its  very  substance  is  far  from  the 
truth  of  the  circumstances  which 
are  actually  involved.  Such  a  case 
in  point  may  be  found  in  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  some  of  our 
wartime  committees  which,  in  their 
earnest  desire  to  create  a  higher 
concentration  of  war  effort,  have 
overlooked  several  imjx>rtam  fac- 


Retailers  of  furs  as  well  as 
manufacturers  were  stunned  last 
last  month  by  the  blunt  state¬ 
ment  of  Fowler  V.  Harper  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission 
before  the  newly  formed  Con¬ 
federation  of  Fur  Associations, 
that  inasmuch  as  furs  are  luxu¬ 
ries,  the  industry  could  expect 
to  "bleed  to  death"  during  the 
war  period,  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  article.  Max  Bachrach  sums 
up  the  point  of  vew  of  many  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  industry  on 
the  subject  of  fur  as  an  essen¬ 
tial.  He  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  the  industry  plays  in 
America's  general  economic 
scheme  —  the  great  difficulty 
that  would  be  experienced  in 
shifting  of  fur  workers  to  war 
work — the  fallacy  of  classifying 
furs  as  luxuries,  recommending 
that  henceforth,  retailers  and 
manufacturers  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  war  period  stress 
the  utility  of  furs  rather  than  the 
glamour. 


tors  relating  to  those  industries 
which  are  not  directly  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  war  material. 

Retailers  have,  for  many  years, 
used  the  terms,  “luxury”,  “luxuri¬ 
ous,”  and  similar  descriptive  words 
in  their  advertising  of  furs.  Tech¬ 
nically  speaking,  furs  were  not  a 
luxury,  since  they  were  not  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  the  thought  incor- 
f>orated  into  this  advertising  was 
that  a  woman  could  indulge  in  a 
feeling  of  luxury  without  neces¬ 
sarily  spending  a  king’s  ransom. 
Now  it  seems  that  through  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  advertising,  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  penalized  for  pro¬ 


moting  luxurious  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  its  customers. 

The  recent  speech  made  by 
Fowler  V.  Harper  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  before  the 
newly-formed  Confederation  of  Fur 
Associations,  stressed  the  use  of  furs 
as  luxuries,  and  therefore  the  fur 
industry  as  non-essential.  No 
doubt,  a  luxury  means  something 
entirely  different  to  this  gentleman 
from  what  it  means  to  a  woman 
who  buys  an  average  fur  coat  which 
costs,  according  to  the  annual  Con¬ 
trollers’  figures  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  aver¬ 
aged  for  the  years  of  1938  to  1941 
inclusive,  $106.62. 

Utility  Value  Emphasized 

It  would  seem  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  particular  time,  for  re¬ 
tail  stores,  in  promoting  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  to  app>eal  to  the  consumer 
on  the  basis  of  utility  value  and 
warmth.  Fur  coats  are  usually  con¬ 
servatively  styled  and  therefore 
last  many  more  years  than  cloth 
garments,  and  especial  emphasis 
may  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  furs 
lend  themselves  to  restyling  and  re¬ 
pairing,  w'hen  so  required.  Warmth 
is  also  an  important  factor  in  the 
car-less  and  heat-less  days  of  the 
fall,  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  and  although  the  feeling 
of  warmth  this  winter  will  be  a 
“luxury  feeling”,  it  evidently  is  not 
wise  to  advertise  that  fact  in  that 
manner. 

The  fur  industry  is  confronted 
w'ith  the  tremendous  question  as  to 
whether  its  existence  should  be 
continued,  or  whether  it  is  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  pressure  of  require¬ 
ments  which  may  be  set  by  Govern¬ 
ment  minds  that  may  be  unfam¬ 
iliar  with  the  fKJsition  that  this  in¬ 
dustry  holds  in  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  human  requirements.  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  whether 
its  products  are  really  so  non-essen¬ 
tial  and  so  much  of  a  luxury,  in 
the  face  of  needed  war  effort,  that 
its  workers  and  capital  structure 
should  be  eliminated  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Henderson  Would  Use  Both  Standardization 
and  Subsidies  to  Keep  Prices  Down 


SWEATER  PRICES 

i^OFA  IS  INVESTIGATING  re¬ 
ports  that  manufacturers  are 
charging  higher  prices  than  war¬ 
ranted  for  sweaters  made  from  the 
new  “blended”  yams.  OPA  officials 
said  that  if  evidence  is  developed 
that  prices  in  excess  of  legal  ceil¬ 
ings  have  been  charged  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
will  be  invoked. 

At  the  same  time  retailers  were 
reminded  that  it  is  violation  of  the 
law  to  purchase  sweaters  at  prices 
in  excess  of  the  legal  maximum. 

UMBRELLA  PRODUCTION 

★  UMBRELLA  FRAME  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  next  year  will  be  less 
than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in 
1941,  and  the  permitted  production 
will  be  generally  standardized  as  to 
size,  shape  and  weight,  as  a  result 
of  a  November  WPB  order.  One 
of  the  production  restrictions  limits 
number  of  ribs  in  women’s  um¬ 
brellas  to  ten  and  in  men’s  um¬ 
brellas  to  eight.  Use  of  both  steel 
and  plastics  for  shafts  and  handles 
had  already  been  prohibited  by  ma¬ 
terial  conservation  orders. 

TYPEWRITERS 

★  A  FURTHER  drastic  step  was 
taken  in  the  strict  typewriter  ration¬ 
ing  program  on  December  5,  when 
OPA’s  typewriter  regulation  was 
amended  to: 

(1)  Forbid  the  sale  to  civilians  of 
all  standard  typewriters  except  obso¬ 
lete  models  and  “stripped”  port¬ 
ables. 

(2)  Restrict  rentals  of  non-port- 
able  typewriters  to  those  made  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1935. 

Persons  now  holding  typewriter 
certificates  are  permitted  to  make 
purchases,  provided  that  they  do  so 
by  January  1.  Sales  of  typewriters 
by  persons  owning  only  one  to  buy¬ 
ers  for  business  use  also  are  allowed 
to  continue.  No  restrictions  are 
placed  on  rentals  of  used  portables 
no  matter  what  the  year  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  order  does  not  prevent 
the  transfer  of  typewriters  when 
they  are  part  of  a  going  business 
that  is  being  sold. 

The  amendment  is  temporary.  A 
complete  revision  of  the  typewriter 
rationing  order  is  soon  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

if  RELEASE  OF  AN  additional 
40,000  domestic  vacuum  cleaners 
frozen  in  the  hands  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  private  brand  sellers  since 
October  24  was  announced  early 
this  month  by  WPB. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  what  the  big 
news  of  1943  would  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  civilian  w’ar- 
time  living. 

First,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  can 
look  for  an  extension  of  rationing 
in  1943.  I  do  not  mean  merely  an 
extension  of  our  present  methods 
to  an  increasing  number  of  arti¬ 
cles.  I  mean  new  rationing  tech¬ 
niques.  One  new  technique,  of 
course,  is  a  system  of  point  ration¬ 
ing  for  related  groups  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  That  system  as  you  know  will 
by  applied  to  meat  rationing  when 
it  starts  this  winter. 

Second,  increased  simplification 
and  standardization  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  price  and  rationing 
controls  in  1943. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for 
standardizing  and  simplifying. 
First,  these  techniques  allow  our 
civilian  population  to  get  the  abso¬ 
lute  maximum  amount  out  of  a 
limited  and  allocated  supply  of 
materials  and  labor.  Second,  they 
reduce  actual  costs,  and  third,  they 
aid  in  the  determination,  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  enforcement  of  wartime 
price  and  rationing  controls. 

We  already  have  victory  or  utili¬ 
ty  models— bicycles  for  example. 
But  don’t  be  fooled  by  that  illustra¬ 
tion.  All  victory  models  are  not 
confined  to  the  durable  goods  field 
alone.  You  can  have  them  in  wo¬ 
men’s  stockings— or  in  foods,  for 
that  matter. 

For  this  reason  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  an  increasing  amount 
of  grade  labelling  during  the 
months  to  come.  Remember  this, 
a  victory  model  is  built  to  govern¬ 
ment  specifications.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  material  available;  its  essential¬ 
ity  and  use  and  finally  the  problem 
of  distribution.  Victory  models— 
be  it  a  can  of  grapefruit  or  a  pair 
of  men’s  work  overalls— are  tied  to 
price.  On  the  basis  of  what  that 
model  costs,  the  government  sets 
ceiling  prices.  We  have  set  dollars 
and  cents  ceiling  prices  on  victory 
model  bicycles  and  for  victory  rub¬ 
ber  heels.  Those  ceiling  prices  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
return  to  the  producer  and  they 


will  continue  to  be  set  in  that  man¬ 
ner. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  in  the 
field  of  administering  wartime 
prices,  OPA  itself  is  heading  in 
the  direction  of  greater  simplifica¬ 
tion.  During  the  months  to  come, 
we  can  expect  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  so-called  “dollars  and 
cents’’  ceiling  prices,  setting  by 
grade  and  zone  top  prices  at  the 
manufacturing  and  processing  level. 
In  many  cases  ceiling  prices  at 
subsequent  levels  will  probably  be 
based  on  a  fixed  margin  over  net 
cost  for  the  various  types  and 
classes  of  retail  stores. 

Subsidy  System  Called  Best 

Costs  are  going  to  rise  in 
many  instances,  despite  the  fact 
that  both  materials  and  labor  have 
been  stabilized.  In  the  first  place 
there  will  be  less  labor  available 
and  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
greener  and  less  efficient.  There 
will  be  increasing  machinery  ob¬ 
solescence.  In  some  cases  even  nor¬ 
mal  repairs  cannot  be  made. 

And  who  will  absorb  these  costs? 
Wherever  it  is  humanly  possible 
they  must  be  absorbed  by  industry. 
At  the  moment,  industry  is  making 
sufficient  profits  to  permit  that  ab¬ 
sorption  in  a  great  many  cases.  In 
those  cases  where  the  “squeeze”  of 
increased  costs  is  so  great  as  to 
hinder  production  of  essential  civil¬ 
ian  goods,  the  government  must  do 
one  of  three  things: 

It  can  raise  ceiling  prices  and 
allow  those  increased  costs  to  spiral 
upward  throughout  our  industrial 
structure;  it  can  simply  turn  its 
back  and  allow  the  industry  to  go 
out  of  business  for  the  duration; 
it  can  assist  industry— as  we  are  now 
doing— to  hold  down  costs  by  stand¬ 
ardization  and  simplification;  or  it 
can  subsidize.  Experience  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that 
subsidy,  carefully  administered  and 
sparefully  used— is  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  increased  costs  under  a  system 
of  rigid  controls.— Leon  Hender¬ 
son,  OPA  Administrator,  speaking 
before  New  England  Council  and 
Boston  Advertising  Club. 
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Ruml  Predicts  Adoption  of  ”Pay-as-You-Go” 
Income  Tax  Plan 


44  T  FEEL  that  the  Pay-As-You 
I  Go  Income  Tax  plan,  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  Con¬ 
gress,  will  certainly  be  adopted,  be¬ 
cause  income  tax  payers  want  to 
be  free  of  income-tax  debt  and 
they  know  it  can  be  done  without 
hurting  the  Treasury  and  without 
paying  two  years’  taxes  in  one.” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Beardsley 
Ruml,  Treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
who  is  author  of  the  new  tax  col¬ 
lecting  idea,  expressed  last  month 
in  an  address  before  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Controllers’  Association,  in 
New  York. 

“The  taxpayers  know  that  Pay- 
As-You-Go  solves  the  problem  sim¬ 
ply  and  fairly,  by  skipping  an 
income-tax  year,”  he  continued. 
“They  know  the  whole  trouble  was 
caused  by  a  basic  defect  in  our  in¬ 
come-tax  law,  which  has  existed 
from  the  beginning;  that  of  paying 
a  tax  on  last  year’s  income  out  of 
this  year’s  receipts.  The  defect  was 
not  their  fault,  and  they  know'  it. 
They  want  it  corrected  this  year, 
and  they  want  it  to  be  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  by  the  beginning  of 
1943.” 

In  this  most  recent  address,  Mr. 
Ruml  said  that  he  wanted  to  bring 
his  plan  “up  to  date,  adding  to  and 
modifying  the  original  plan  in  the 
light  of  the  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  which  I  have  received. 

Treasury  Proposals 

“The  Treasury  has  proposed  a 
modified  plan  which  would  apply 
to  the  full  tax  debt  of  some  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  to  only  a  part  of  the  tax 
debt  of  the  rest.  Concretely,  the 
Treasury  pro|X)sed  that  the  tax 
year  of  1942  ratfier  than  1941  be 
skipped,  and  then  for  only  the  low¬ 
est  two  brackets— that  is  10  per  cent 
—and  that  the  balance  of  the  tax 
debt  remaining  should  be  paid 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
this  in  addition  to  current  income- 
taxes  that  will  be  payable  in  those 
years. 

“The  Treasury  concedes  that  this 
would  leave  between  10  and  20  per 
cent  of  our  tax  payers  still  owfng 


the  government  for  taxes  on  their 
last  year’s  income.  This  group  of 
10  to  20  per  cent  includes  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  administrative,  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  need  freedom  from  in¬ 
come-tax  debt  danger  as  much  as 
anyone  else. 

“The  Treasury’s  proposal  to 
change  the  year  from  1941  to  1942 
would  eliminate  from  the  benefits 
of  the  plan  the  millions  of  men 
who  have  gone  into  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  and  into  the  government  this 
year. 

“The  statements  in  opposition 
to  the  plan  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Treasury  and  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Randolph  Paul,  are  un¬ 
impressive  and  contribute  little  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  in¬ 
come-tax  debt. 

“The  lack  of  force,  and  even  of 
sincerity,  in  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  plan  has 
been  apparent  to  press  and  public 
alike,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
nation-wide  comment.  Much  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  heaped  upon  Con¬ 
gress  for  not  adopting  the  plan  at 
once,  but  in  my  opinion  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  unjust. 

“VVe  must  remember  that  the 
plan  w'as  opposed  by  the  Treasury, 
that  a  modified  plan  was  submitted 
by  the  Treasury,  totally  inadequate 
to  be  sure,  but  the  effect  was  to 
put  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  notice,  and  naturally  it  wanted 
more  study  of  the  problem  and  the 
plan  before  it  made  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Congress  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Treasury.” 

Between  1940  and  January  1, 
1943,  the  number  of  individual  in¬ 
come  taxpayers  will  have  increased 
from  4,048,619  to  26,900,000.  It  is 
clear,  Mr.  Ruml  pmints  out,  that 
“the  government  cannot  continue 
long  to  be  the  creditor  of  some  27,- 
000,000  taxpayers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  in  debt  for  income  tax,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  is  no  substan¬ 
tial  question  of  revenue  involved 
in  skipping  a  year  and  getting  the 
whole  country  on  a  current  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.” 


TRANSPORTATION  TAX 

★  THE  3  PER  CENT  property 
transportation  tax  imposed  under 
the  1942  revenue  tax,  effective  De¬ 
cember  1,  must  be  considered  as  a 
freight  rate  increase  which  cannot 
be  passed  on,  rather  than  a  tax 
which  can,  according  to  ruling  of 
OP  A.  This  means  that  the  seller 
will  absorb  the  new  tax  under  some 
pricing  systems  and  the  buyer  un¬ 
der  others.  Where  the  pricing  is 
on  a  “delivered  price”  basis,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  seller  will  absorb  the 
tax.  In  cases  where  the  price  is 
“f.o.b.  producer’s  establishment”, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  will 
absorb  the  tax.  In  other  words, 
whoever  pays  the  freight  pays  the 
tax,  and  it  is  not  passed  on,  either 
separately  or  in  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  beyond  that  point. 

UNITED  PARCEL  INCREASE 

★  UNITED  PARCEL  Service  com¬ 
panies  in  ten  metropolitan  areas  are 
permitted  by  OPA  order  effective 
November  27  to  raise  their  charges 
to  the  highest  charges  made  under 
any  contract  they  had  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  March,  1942. 

In  the  case  of  specialty  shops, 
where  charges  are  made  on  a  flat 
rate  per  package  basis.  United  Par¬ 
cel  is  permitted  to  add  a  percentage 
increase  equivalent  to  the  increase 
which  would  be  applicable  to  de¬ 
partment  store  contracts. 

The  increased  charges  may  not 
be  passed  on  in  store  prices  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  OPA’s  position  is  that  the 
United  Parcel  companies  have  suf¬ 
fered  hardship  because  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  volume  of  deliveries 
brought  on  by  "Carry  Your  Pack¬ 
age”  campaigns;  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  paid  by  the  stores  to 
UPS  will  still  leave  the  stores’  aggre¬ 
gate  delivery  charges  no  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  this  same  decline  in  de¬ 
livery  volume. 

AIR  CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT  SALES 

if  OWNERS  OF  large-scale  refrig¬ 
eration  and  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  who  sell  this  machinery 
for  use  by  war  industries  will  be 
paid  the  total  cost,  less  deprecia¬ 
tion,  but  including  the  full  cost  of 
original  installation.  Maximum 
price  shall  be  the  installation  costs 
of  the  equipment  to  the  user  plus 
the  original  cost  less  depreciation 
at  the  rate  of  5%  per  year.  WPB’s 
conversion  program  calls  for  sale  of 
the  equipment  to  its  manufacturer 
who  will  then  recondition  it  for 
the  use  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is 
allocated  by  WPB. 
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Help  in  Handling  the  Service  of 
Mail  and  Telephone  Buying 

By  Rachel  Lynn  Palmer,  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council 


Gas  and  tire  restrictions,  num¬ 
erous  civilian  defense  du¬ 
ties  added  to  already  busy 
schedules,  have  led  many  women  to 
turn  to  shopping  by  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  as  one  method  to  save  both 
time  and  energy.  Retailers  for  their 
part  are  definitely  encouraging  the 
trend  toward  “stay-at-home  shop¬ 
ping.”  In  the  New  York  City  shop¬ 
ping  area,  for  example,  practically 
every  store  of  importance  plays  up 
in  its  advertising  the  fact  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  order  by  mail  and 
phone.  I'his  is  true  especially  of 
advertising  prepared  for  newspaper 
editions  going  to  the  suburbs,  but 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 

Advice  for  Retailers 

Since  most  retailers  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question  “Shall  we  pro¬ 
mote  mail  and  phone  orders?”  with 
a  decided  affirmative,  it  is  very 
much  to  the  point  to  consider  what 
techniques  will  best  help  assure 
that  long-distance  retailing  is  as 
satisfactory  as  possible  both  to  the 
store  and  its  customers  and  spe¬ 
cifically  will  help  minimize  the 
possibility  that  the  increasing  use 
of  this  store  service  does  not  mean 
an  upsurge  of  returns.  Two  leaflets, 
one  addressed  to  retailers,  one  to 
consumers,  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  on  the  problem.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  comprise  the  sixth  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  series,  “Action  Today  Spells 
Victory  Tomorrow”,  showing  how 
consumers  and  retailers  can  co¬ 
operate  in  aiding  the  war  effort. 

The  retailer  leaflet  was  worked 
out  in  collaboration  with  the  heads 
of  mail  and  phone  order  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  different  types  of 
stores.  It  suggests  a  number  of  pro¬ 
cedures  to  simplify  mail  and  phone 
orders  and  to  help  keep  returns 
from  these  orders  to  a  minimum. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  need  to 
make  advertising  copy  more  factual 
and  to  assure  that  it  provides  the 
information  customers  usually  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  salesfjerson,  the  la¬ 


bels,  or  from  seeing  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Among  12  suggestions  given  for 
promoting  mail  and  phone  orders 
based  on  reports  received  from 
stores  which  are  now  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  the  following: 

If  your  store  has  a  central  tele¬ 
phone  order  department  l>e  sure 
that  your  staff  is  familiar  with  your 
advertising  and  that  it  knows  what 
information  is  required  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  correctly.  Price  lists  and  other 
information  on  frequently  ordered 
non-advertised  items  can  also  sim¬ 
plify  the  correct  handling  of  orders 
by  central  telephone  order  clerks. 
Special  training  of  salespeople 
handling  mail  and  telephone  or¬ 
ders  would  probably  pay.  Empha¬ 
sis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
their  aim  should  be  not  only  to 
fill  orders  but  to  fill  them  in  such 
a  way  that  the  merchandise  stays 
sold. 

If  colors  or  styles  are  limited  so 
that  in  filling  orders  substitutions 
may  have  to  be  made,  be  sure  to 
point  out  this  fact  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

When  mail  orders  cannot  be 
filled  because  the  exact  style  or 

SELLING  THE  FUTURE 

Nash-Kelvinator  has  issued  a 
twelve  page  brochure,  “Looking 
Ahead  with  Kelvinator,”  with 
patriotic  advertisements  done  in 
war  colors.  It  describes  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  being  run  to 
make  the  selling  of  Kelvinator 
products  easier  when  people  once 
more  are  in  the  market  for  refrig¬ 
erators,  cars,  etc.  While  pointing 
out  to  the  public  that  Nash- 
Kelvinator  is  a  vital  force  in  our 
nation’s  present  armament  build¬ 
ing  program,  it  is  also  the  desire 
of  the  company  to  keep  before 
the  public  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
highly  important  factor  in  the 
business  and  economic  world  of 
the  future. 

The  brochure  has  been  sent  to 
a  long  list  of  applicance  retailers. 


color  ordered  is  not  available  or 
because  the  customer  failed  to  give 
specific  information,  it  is  some¬ 
times  better  service  to  the  customer 
to  substitute  similar  merchandise 
than  not  to  fill  the  order.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  in  substitution  to  advise  the 
customer  of  this  by  the  use  of  an 
enclosure  or  letter.  Otherwise,  the 
customer  may  think  that  a  careless 
error  has  been  made. 

Advice  for  Customers 

The  leaflet  the  Council  has 
issued  to  consumers  emphasizes 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  store,  must 
share  in  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  mail  and  phone  order  buying 
is  satisfactory.  Consumers  are  told: 
“By  following  a  few  simple  rules 
you  can  make  your  long-distance 
shopping  more  efficient.” 

The  rules  suggested  include: 

1.  Read  advertisements  carefully. 
Take  into  consideration  all 
the  information  given  before 
placing  your  order. 

2.  Be  specific  when  ordering.  Tell 
the  color,  size,  style,  price,  etc. 
of  the  article  you  want  and 
whether  the  purchase  is  to  be 
sent  as  a  charge  or  C.O.D. 

3.  Remember  in  ordering  for 
children  that  age  does  not  de¬ 
termine  size.  Children  of  the 
same  age  vary  greatly  in  size 
yet  children’s  clothing  sizes  are 
by  age  groups. 

4.  Give  body  measurements 
(height,  hip,  chest  and  waist) 
in  your  order  whenever  you 
are  uncertain  as  to  sizes 
needed  by  children.  Body 
measurements  should  also  be 
given  in  ordering  men’s  or  wo¬ 
men’s  apparel  when  you  are 
not  certain  as  to  the  exact  size 
taken. 

5.  Anticipate  future  needs  and 
include  as  much  as  pt)ssible  in 
each  order  so  that  you  can  cut 
down  on  the  frequency  of  your 
orders.  You  can  thus  save  on 
shipping  charges  or  require 
the  store  to  make  fewer  deliv¬ 
ery  trips. 
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Issuance  of  the  store  service 
limitation  order  makes  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  Bamberger  ad  no 
longer  applicable — the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  telephone  buy¬ 
ing  calls  are  free  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  For  the  rest,  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  customer  to  save 
time  and  tires,  and  the  listing  of 
Bamberger's  Teleservice  Num¬ 
ber  for  each  town  in  the  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  shopping  area, 
offer  a  good  promotion  idea  for 
any  store  that  draws  its  cus¬ 
tomers  from  a  rural  or  sub¬ 
urban  section.  Full  page  space 
was  used  and  the  customer  was 
asked  to  tear  out  the  phone 
number  for  her  own  town  and 
keep  it  in  her  phone  book. 


Slip  b}  liibtrfer’s 

TELESERVlOE 


all  rit  jiiir  pltir  bills 


6.  Keep  a  record  of  pertinent  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  brand 
name,  size  and  color,  about  a 
satisfactory  purchase  so  that  if 
you  wish  to  re-order  by  mail 
or  telephone  you  can  give  an 
accurate  description. 

7.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  your 
order  to  be  filled  before  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries.  Many  stores 
have  cut  down  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  delivery  in  order  to 
conform  to  government  regu¬ 
lations  that  delivery  truck 
mileage  be  reduced. 

■8.  Give  a  second  choice  whenever 
possible. 

9.  Inspect  your  order  before  mail¬ 
ing  it  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
legible  and  that  you  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  information  neces¬ 


sary  if  it  is  to  be  filled  accu¬ 
rately. 

10.  Call  during  the  aftermxm  if 
you  order  by  telephone.  Since 
most  customers  call  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  better  telephone 
service  in  the  afternoon. 

11.  Remember  that  if  you  general¬ 
ly  require  alterations  in  a  gar- 
ntent  which  you  buy  in  per¬ 
son,  you  should  not  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise  for  garments 
purchased  by  mail  or  phone. 

The  Council  has  sent  the  leaflets 
to  prominent  retailers,  leaders  of 
women’s  groups,  and  educators  in 
63  principal  trading  areas.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience  the  Council 
expects  that  women’s  groups  will 
take  an  active  part  in  furthering 
distribution  of  the  consumer  leaf¬ 


let  to  their  members  and  that  edu¬ 
cator  interest  will  insure  the  wide 
use  of  both  leaflets  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  leaflet  on  the  need  to 
reduce  returns  of  merchandise  to 
the  store,  issued  several  months  ago 
by  the  Council,  reached  thousands 
of  consumers  as  the  result  of  efforts 
made  by  educators  and  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  to  further  its  circula¬ 
tion. 

Stores  can  also  reach  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  Council’s  message 
to  consumers  on  the  need  to  live 
up  to  their  responsibility  to  do 
mail  and  phone  buying  with  care. 
One  method  used  by  some  stores  in 
connection  with  previous  Council 
leaflets  is  to  run  the  consumer  cir¬ 
cular  as  an  advertisement  with 
credit  given  to  the  Council. 

Single  copies  of  the  leaflets  are 
available  on  request. 
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National  Sew  and  Save  Week  Gets 
Government’s  Blessing 


tt  important  interest  to 

retailers  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  will  give  its 
full  support  to  Sew  and  Save  Week, 
February  20  to  27,”  says  the  Nation¬ 
al  Needlecraft  Bureau.  It  continues; 
"O.PA.  will  assist  the  Sew  and 
Save  Week  program  with  the  full 
promotional  {X)wer  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  Through  O.P.A.  and  the 
Needlecraft  Bureau  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  reached  with  the 
Sew  and  Save  Week  message,  and 
stores  will  be  urged  to  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  the  pro¬ 
motion.  To  make  Sew  and  Save 
Week  outstandingly  effective  in 
every  town  and  city  throughout  the 
country,  this  year,  O.P..\.  will  util¬ 
ize  store  bulletins  and  all  outlets 
of  its  vast  publicity  channels,  plus 
the  force  of  its  regional  ofl&ces  and 
consumer  clinics,  in  bringing  the 
program  to  the  urgent  attention  of 
consumers  and  retailers  alike.  For 
the  first  time,  the  O.P.A.  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  use  of  its  shield  in  an 
industrial  promotion  and  all  Sew 
and  Save  Week  display  material 
will  feature  the  O.P.A.  emblem. 
Further  details  of  the  O.P.A.— Sew 
and  Save  Week  program  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly.” 

Red  Cross  Sewing 

Sew  and  Save  Week  will  launch 
another  campaign  app>ealing  to  wo¬ 
men  to  sew  needed  garments  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  In  this 
drive,  which  is  being  held  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  women  are 
asked  to  sew  at  home,  purchasing 
their  own  fabrics,  notions  and  pat¬ 
terns  voluntarily  over  retail  count¬ 
ers  and  turning  their  completed 
garments  over  to  their  local  Red 
Cross  chapters.  Display  material 
will  carry  the  slogan  “Sew  For  Your 
Country— Your  Sew  and  Save  Week 
Pledge— A  Million  Garments  for 
the  American  Red  Cross”. 

The  annual  Window  Display 
Contest  will  again  be  featured,  we 
are  advised,  awarding  $525  in  cash 
prizes  to  the  stores  installing  the 
best  sewing  windows  during  the 
Week.  The  Bureau  comments  on 


General  display  poster  for  the  Week 

the  fact  that  97%  of  all  stores  an¬ 
swering  a  questionnaire  following 
the  1942  National  Sew  and  Save 
VV'eek  had  installed  special  win¬ 
dows  during  the  Week  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  importance  of  dra¬ 
matic  sewing  windows  to  a  well- 
rounded  Sew  and  Save  W'eek  pro¬ 
motion. 

Sew  and  Save  Week  display  ma¬ 
terial  is  furnished  free  of  charge, 
upon  request,  to  the  National 
Needlecraft  Bureau,  385  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I'he  Bureau 
reports  that  requests  are  already 
running  far  ahead  of  last  year,  and 
suggests  that  retailers  planning  to 
participate  in  the  promotion  send 
in  their  requests  for  display  mate¬ 
rial  as  early  as  possible.  The  dis¬ 
plays  will  be  of  two  types— one  for 
larger  department  stores  and  the 
other  for  smaller  stores  and  chains. 
The  department  store  set  will  con¬ 
sist  of: 


1.  Main  Poster,  featuring  the 
O.  P.  A.  emblem  —  20  x  60;  2.  2 

matching  cards— 14x18;  3.  I  Red 
Cross  Poster— 1 1  X  14;  4.  1  Defense 
Bond  Poster— 11  x  14. 

The  chain  and  smaller  store  set 
will  consist  of: 

1.  1  main  streamer  in  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Color  scheme— size  18  x 
45;  2.  4  Display  cards— size  11  x  14. 
One  of  these  features— O.P.A.’s  co¬ 
operation;  another  the  Home  Sew¬ 
ing  Drive  for  the  Red  Cross;  an¬ 
other  features  the  Buy  Defense 
Bond  theme;  3.  15  Price  tickets— 
size  51/2  X  7. 

Awards 

Prizes  in  the  Window  Display 
Contest  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  windows  tying  in  notions,  fab¬ 
rics  and  patterns.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  three  main  divisions,  as 
follows; 

Larger  Store  Group:  1st  prize 
$100.00,  2nd  prize  $50.00;  Smaller 
Store  Group;  1st  prize  $100.00; 
2nd  prize  $50-00;  Chain  Store 
Group:  1st  prize  $100.00,  2nd  prize 
$50.00,  3rd  prize  $25.00. 

Window  displays  may  take  any 
form,  and  use  any  kind  of  decora¬ 
tive  or  display  arrangement,  provid¬ 
ed  that  fabrics,  notions  and  pat¬ 
terns  are  featured  to  support  the 
theme  of  the  promotion— Sew  and 
Save.  $2.50  each  will  be  paid  for 
each  5  X  7  or  larger  photograph  of 
different  window  displays  submit¬ 
ted.  None  smaller  will  be  accepted 
for  entry  in  the  Contest.  Displays 
must  be  in  effect  during  Sew  and 
Save  W'^eek  (February  20  through 
27) .  Photographs  may  be  submitted 
up  to  midnight,  March  15,  1942. 

A  comprehensive  brochure  con¬ 
taining  examples  of  prize-winning 
window  display  entries  in  former 
years,  window  display  suggestions, 
advertising  layout  ideas  and  a  list 
of  retail  tie-in  suggestions,  outlin¬ 
ing  to  the  local  merchant  ways  in 
which  he  can  tie-up,  locally,  with 
this  national  program,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  trade  without  cost. 

Free  advertising  mats,  stickers, 
bill  stuffers,  etc.,  will  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 
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By  L.  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


A  Review  of  Important  Transportation  Developments 


OPA  and  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
cently  petitioned  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to 
cancel  the  6%  increase  in  railroad 
freight  rates  (3%  on  argricultural 
products)  and  10%  increase  in  rail¬ 
road  passenger  fares,  which  became 
effective  this  spring. 

OPA  p>oints  to  the  railroad’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  earnings  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1942  as  clearly  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  railroads  can  maintain 
their  1941  record  of  earnings  with¬ 
out  these  increased  freight  rates. 
They  remind  the  Commission  that 
the  railroads  in  their  pleas  to  the 
Commission  for  these  increased 
rates,  stated  that  their  only  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  maintain  their  1941 
earnings. 

•  *  * 

Transportation  Tax 

The  3%  Federal  Transportation 
Tax  which  became  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  1st  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the 
customer.  If  merchandise  is  sold  by 
manufacturer  on  delivered  basis, 
manufacturer  must  absorb  tax. 
Where  merchandise  is  sold  F.O.B. 
Shipping  Point,  store  must  pay  tax. 
Neither  can  store  pass  tax  on  to  its 
customer. 

Only  parcel  p>ost  is  excluded  from 
tax.  .\11  other  for-hire  transjx)rta- 
tion  including  local  cartage  is  tax¬ 
able. 

•  •  * 

Mileage  Rationing 

The  Nation’s  rubber-borne  trans¬ 
portation— 27,000,000  passenger  cars 
and  5,000,000  trucks  and  busses, 
shifted  to  a  full  war-time  basis  on 
December  1st  as  nation-wide  mile¬ 
age  rationing  was  put  in  effect  to 
further  the  government’s  program 
of  saving  rubber  for  war  needs. 

ODT  Director  Eastman  stated 
that  no  ojjerator  of  a  truck  bus, 
taxicab  or  other  commercial  motor 
vehicle  will  be  put  out  of  business 
by  present  mileage-saving  regula¬ 
tions.  \  commercial  motor  vehicle 
operator  who  has  applied  for  his 


Certificate  of  War  Necessity  (which 
is  a  requirement  for  the  purchase 
of  parts,  gasoline  etc.  after  Decem¬ 
ber  1st)  will  naturally  be  excused 
from  this  requirement  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  if  he  has  not  yet  received 
his  certificate. 

Furthermore,  an  operator  may 
demand  and  receive  additional  al¬ 
lotment  of  gasoline  between  De¬ 
cember  1st  and  January  31st  if  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  gallonage 
allowed  him  on  his  certificate  is 
sufficient.  Any  additional  allotment 
will  be  deducted  from  the  ration 
finally  decided  on. 

•  •  * 

Less-Carload  Shipments 

ODT’s  order  requiring  railroad 
cars  containing  less-carload  ship¬ 
ments  to  be  loaded  to  a  minimum 
of  ten  tons  before  being  forwarded 
is  saving  around  70,000  box  cars 
per  week,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  considering  the  very  slight 
surplus  of  box  cars  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  faced  with  during 
the  past  several  months. 

*  *  • 

.\meritan  shipyards  during  No¬ 
vember  prtxiuced  84  merchant  ships 
making  a  total  for  this  year  of  625 
ships. 

*  *  * 

Freight  Pooling 

On  November  16  four  railroads 
operating  between  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
were  permitted  by  ODT  to  pool 
merchandise  freight  and  alternate 
their  service. 

Regardless  of  shippers’  routing 
instructions,  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railroad  will  load  a  mer¬ 
chandise  car  from  Memphis  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  six  days  a  week.  The  car 
will  be  routed  to  alternate  daily 
between  a  route  via  the  Frisco,  Cen¬ 
tral  of  Georgia  and  Seaboard  Air¬ 
line  Railway,  and  a  route  via  the 
Frisco,  Central  of  Georgia  and  At¬ 
lantic  Coastline  Railroad. 

This  is  the  first  instance  that  we 
know  of  where  railroads  have  been 


authorized  by  ODT  to  disregard 
shippers’  routing  instructions  on 
less-carload  shipments,  and  may  be 
a  forerunner  of  other  similar  piool- 
ing  plans  for  merchandise  cars. 

•  •  • 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  launched  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  certain  rates  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  freight  forwarders  as 
found  in  tariffs  recently  filed.  This 
investigation  will  include  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  rates  based  upon  volume  and 
provisions  permitting  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  shipments  with  or  without 
a  charge  to  the  shipper.  ICC  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  held  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  More  about  this  later. 

*  «  • 

Transportation  Committee 

The  Retailers’  Transportation 
Committee  formally  protested  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  part  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  Motor  Carrier  Con¬ 
ference  to  increase  minimum 
charges  by  25^,  also  to  assess  a  25^ 
Bill  of  Lading  emergency  charge  on 
less-truckload  shipments,  and  Jl  on 
truckload  shipments.  No  decision 

has  yet  been  reached. 

•  •  • 

The  Retailers’  Transportation 
Committee  have  informed  the 
American  Trucking  .\ssociations 
that  retailers  generally  are  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  slow  payment 
of  loss  and  damage  claims  by  motor 
carriers.  We  are  going  to  stick  with 
this  subject  to  see  if  we  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  this  condition. 

•  *  * 

Carload  Shipments 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  issused  Order  ODT  No.  18 
which  applies  to  carload  purchase 
of  goods  and  became  effective  No¬ 
vember  1,  1942. 

The  objective  is  to  bring  about 
capacity  loading  of  railroad  freight 
cars  providing  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  goods. 

The  Order  provides  that  if  a  car¬ 
load  purchase  does  not  fill  a  rail¬ 
road  car  to  capacity,  it  is  up  to  that 
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shipper  or  another  shipper,  or  the 
railroad  to  place  an  additional  car¬ 
load  in  that  same  car  so  that  it  will 
be  filled  to  capacity,  otherwise,  the 
car  cannot  move  to  destination. 
Under  certain  conditions,  exemp¬ 
tions  will  be  made. 

•  •  • 

Class  Rate  Investigation 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  its  investigation  into  the  class 
rates  maintained  by  railroads  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  seven¬ 
teen  other  national  retail  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  included  in  the 
Retailers’  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  I  am  Secretary,  I  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  hearing  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  setting  forth  the  jX)sition  of 
retailing  in  connection  with  this 
investigation.  few  brief  excerpts 
from  our  statement  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  follows: 

“Our  opposition  is  based  entirely 
on  the  fact  that  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  which 
grew  out  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  .Act  of  1942,  retailers  are 
prohibited  from  exceeding  the 
highest  prices  which  they  charged 
in  March  1942,  with  a  few  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

“The  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  has  had  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  margin  between 
what  stores  buy  merchandise  for 
and  what  they  sell  it  for.  This  was 
brought  about  because  wholesale 
and  retail  price  levels  were  both 
frozen  as  of  the  same  period,  that 
is  to  say,  March  1942,  despite  the 
fact  that  retail  prices  always  lag 
behind  wholsale  prices  during  a 
rising  market.  Hence,  there  has  re¬ 
sulted  a  price  squeeze  on  retailers. 

“To  tighten  the  squeeze  came  a 
6%  increase  in  freight  rates  effec¬ 
tive  March  18,  1942  which  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  retailers.  Furthermore, 
effective  December  1st,  1942  there 
will  be  a  3%  tax  on  shipments 
which  will  also  be  absorbed  by  re¬ 
tailers.  While  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  makes  it 
possible  for  the  stores  to  pass  this 
tax  onto  the  customer,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  will  be  impracticable  to 
do  so. 

“Congress  has  recognized  the 


problem  created  by  practically  all 
prices  lieing  under  the  price  ceil¬ 
ing,  except  transportation  rates,  as 
indicated  by  a  provision  in  the  re¬ 
cent  anti-inflation  bill  that  orders 
common  carriers  to  file  with 
Economic  Stabilization  Director 
Byrnes,  all  proposals  to  increase 
rates  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
effective  date  of  such  increase.  Di¬ 
rector  Byrnes  designated  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  as  his  rep¬ 
resentative  to  receive  notices  of  such 
increases. 

“As  stated  previously,  both 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  price  ceilings.  Freight  rates 
are  an  important  element  of  cost 
going  into  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price.  Any  further  increase 
in  freight  rates  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  retailer  unle.«s  we  can  get 
permission  from  O.P.A.  to  increase 
retail  prices.  .Any  general  piercing 
of  the  present  retail  ceilings  would 
be  unfortunate  and  something  to 
be  avoided  in  the  interests  of 
economy.” 

*  *  • 

Less-Carloads  Versus  Carloads 

The  Consolidated  (dassification 
Committee  published  a  supplement 
effective  December  1st  which  would 
suspend  Rule  15  and  revise  Rule  16. 
The  railroads  stated  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  prevent  ship¬ 
pers  from  avoiding  compliance  with 
ODT  18,  by  offering  carload  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  railroads  as  less-car- 
loads,  then  subsequently,  securing 
the  benefit  of  the  carload  rates 
through  Rules  15  and  16. 

While  recognizing  this  problem, 
the  Retailers’  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  a  full  hearing 
should  be  had  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  see  if  some  way  could  be 
devised  to  protect  the  shipping 
public  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  problem  involved  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ODT  18. 

The  retailers  interest  is  bound 
up  in  the  fact  that  a  manufacturer 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
transportation  matters  will  forward 
a  shipment  as  a  less-carload  when 
actually  lower  transportation 
charges  would  accrue  if  it  were 
shipped  as  a  carload.  In  a  case  like 
this,  under  Rule  15  an  overcharge 
claim  can  be  filed  and  collected 
against  the  railroad  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  involved.  With  Rule  15  can¬ 


celled,  this  would  not  be  possible. 

Your  Committee  and  various 
interests  petitioned  the  Commission 
to  suspend  these  proposals  and  hold 
hearings.  This  the  Commission  has 
done  and  hearings  will  be  held  at 
an  early  date. 

*  *  * 
Cross-Hauling 

To  conserve  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  through  eliminating  wasteful 
transportation  the  WPB  and  ODT 
are  giving  intense  study  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cross-hauling. 

.A  cross-haul  occurs  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  prtKlucer  in  Boston  sells 
in  Cffiicago  and  a  Chicago  producer 
of  the  same  articles  sells  in  Boston— 
their  goods  cross  on  the  way.  Or,  a 
person  in  a  town  near  Boston  buys 
from  Chicago  goods  that  could  be 
obtained  from  Boston. 

It  is  WPB’s  and  ODT’s  idea  that 
if  people  were  made  to  buy  from 
their  closest  resources,  that  that 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  They  concede  there  are 
many  things  to  be  considered,  such 
as  questions  of  plant  capacity,  in¬ 
bound  hauls  of  raw  materials,  avail¬ 
able  manpower  and  differences  in 
the  quality  of  products.  Some  of 
these  difficulties,  they  believe,  could 
be  met  where  the  commodity  is 
virtually  standardized,  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  products— by  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  under  which  the  near¬ 
by  producer  would  fill  the  orders 
of  the  more  distant  producer. 
Where  such  standardization  does 
not  exist,  the  problem  is  more  com¬ 
plex. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Retailers’ 
Transportation  Committee  and  my¬ 
self  recently  went  to  Washington 
and  conferred  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  division  of  WPB.  We  made 
the  request  that  wherever  WPB 
calls  in  representatives  of  an  indus¬ 
try  which  sells  to  retailers  to  discuss 
the  question  of  cross-hauls,  that 
members  of  our  Committee  be  also 
called  in  at  the  same  time  to  give 
the  retail  pmint  of  view. 

WPB  and  ODT  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  so  far  on  industries  which  have 
a  large  proportion  of  carload  ship¬ 
ment,  such  as  industries  handling 
basic  materials.  As  retailers  pur¬ 
chase  from  industries  which  have 
relatively  few  carload  shipments, 
these  industries  have  not  received 
any  attention. 
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Display  Material  Available  on  Care  of 
Pets  in  Air  Raids 


An  interview  with 
Warren  McSpadden 
of  the  A.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

As  our  efforts  toward  civilian 
^  defense  emphasize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  war  on  the  home 
front,  they  also  raise  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  pets  in  the  event 
of  an  air  raid.  Pet  owners  having 
inadequate  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  seeking  advice  from  those 
they  consider  authorities,  including 
the  personnel  of  pet  departments 
from  whom  they  buy  supplies  for 
their  dogs,  cats,  canaries,  fish,  etc. 

In  New  York  several  department 
stores  have  given  recognition  to  this 
problem  by  cooperating  with  The 
American  .Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  located 
in  New  York  City,  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  pet  care  information 
through  window  and  department 
displays  and  informative  booklets. 
Many  customers  are  pet  owners, 
and  where  stores  have  made  the 
effort  to  impart  information  on  the 
subject,  appreciation  has  been 
warmly  expressed. 

For  several  weeks  Macy’s  dis¬ 
tributed  a  leaflet,  “Care  of  Small 
Animals  Under  War  Conditions,” 
to  those  who  visited  their  pet  shop. 
All  who  attended  the  pet  show 
sponsored  by  Bloomingdale’s  last 
February  likewise  received  this  leaf¬ 
let.  And  there  are  many  more  ex¬ 
amples. 

Windows  Most  Important 

According  to  Warren  W.  Mc¬ 
Spadden,  Director  of  Education  for 
the  A.S.P.C.A.,  the  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  being  made  by  department 
stores  in  this  connection,  is  that  of 
furnishing  A.S.P.C.A.  window  or 
inside  store  space  to  present  its 
story  in  a  three-dimensional  display 
illustrating  the  more  important 
things  to  do  with  f>ets  in  air  raids. 
Mr.  McSpadden  points  out  that 


while  all  people  cannot  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  read  what  they  should  do, 
there  are  few  pet  owners  who  will 
not  stop  and  take  a  minute  or  so 
to  see  what  precautions  they  should 
take.  While  the  A.S.P.C.A.  has  no 
means  of  checking  on  the  number 
of  people  who  stop  to  look  at  these 
windows,  it  does  know  that  each 
window  results  in  a  flood  of  appli¬ 
cations  from  those  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  Animal  Aides. 

Thus  far,  two  different  types  of 
window  displays  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  One  illustrates  what  to  do 
with  pets  during  air  raids  and  em¬ 
phasizes  prevention;  the  other  as¬ 
sumes  the  pet  has  been  injured  and 
emphasizes  first  aid.  Most  of  the 
material  for  the  displays  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  A.S.P.C.A.,  since 
they  have  already  been  assembled 
at  this  source  and  some  of  the  items 
would  probably  be  difficult  for  even 
a  large  store  to  procure  readily.  In 
most  cases  the  stores  prefer  to  make 
their  own  signs,  in  which  case 
A.S.P.C.A.  furnishes  the  copy.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  items  that 
go  into  these  displays. 


What  to  Do  to  Protect  Pets 
During  an  Air  Raid 

.As  mentioned  liefore,  this  display 
emphasizes  prevention  and  pur¬ 
ports  to  show  pet  owners  what  they 
should  do  to  safeguard  both  their 
pets  and  the  public  when  the  air 
raid  alert  sounds.  Exactly  what 
should  be  illustrated  here  depends 
upon  local  rulings  or  suggestions. 
The  display  should  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  depict  a  rather  typical  sit¬ 
uation  common  to  many  pet  own¬ 
ers.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
where  practically  all  pets  are  kept 
inside,  the  background  is  part  of  a 
room  in  the  home.  Central  in  the 
display  are  a  dog  and  cat,  mounted 
of  course.  The  dog  is  shown  with 
collar  and  leash,  the  end  of  the 
leash  being  tied  to  a  heavy  piece 
of  furniture  or,  better  still,  to  a 
screw-eye  sunk  in  the  floor.  Spread 
around  for  sanitary  purposes  are 
sheets  of  newspaper.  Within  reach 
of  the  dog  is  a  pan  of  water— when 
animals  are  frightened  they  usually 
develop  thirst.  Fastened  securely 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Trade  Associations  Occupy  a  Key  Spot 
on  the  Home  Front 


SEVERAL  trade  associations, 
and  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
many  more,  have  studied  the 
Protection  Manuals  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  have 
then  issued  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  interpretations  of  those 
Manuals  for  distribution  among 
their  membership.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Milk  Dealers, 
for  example,  has  issued  an  excellent 
memorandum  explaining  the  pro¬ 
tective  measures  that  are  necessary 
to  be  taken  in  a  typical  milk  plant. 
The  National  Association  of  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  has  done 
a  splendid  job  in  outlining  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  prepare  office 
buildings  and  skyscraf)ers  for  air¬ 
raids.  They  have  organized  meet¬ 
ings  of  real  estate  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  in  many  cities.  In  some  cases 
they  have  conducted  first  aid 
courses  for  the  tenants  of  their 
buildings  as  well  as  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  The  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  our  own  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  have  cooperated  splendidly 


By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples, 
taken  at  random,  of  what  a  trade 
association  can  do. 

Education  in  Civilian  Defense 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
other  fields  in  which  trade  groups 
can  help.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  field  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion.  Trade  associations  are  in 
touch,  in  one  way  or  another,  with 
virtually  every  consumer  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  every  purchaser  of  goods  and 
of  services.  If  you  could  enable 
your  own  staffs,  your  own  sales¬ 
men,  your  own  clerks,  your  own 
field  men  to  do  a  thorough  job  of 
consumer  education  for  civilian  de¬ 
fense,  you  could  do  more  than  any 
other  group  in  the  country  towards 
winning  of  the  war  on  the  home 
front 

In  the  field  of  selling  W^ar  Bonds 
and  Stamps,  with  which  I  am  fam¬ 
iliar  because  of  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Retail  .Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury’s 
War  Savings  Staff,  many  of  you  are 
already  rendering  distinguished 


service.  A  million  retail  stores  have 
sold  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  during  the 
past  year.  Most  of  these  stores  are 
also  participating  in  community¬ 
wide  educational  campaigns  for 
bundle-carrying  and  rationing  and 
many  other  activities  that  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  their 
commercial  interests. 

Education  in  Nutrition 

There  is  also  a  rich  opportunity 
for  trade  associations  in  the  broad 
field  of  nutrition.  Americans  must 
be  well-nourished,  in  spite  of  neces¬ 
sary  rationing  and  possible  food 
shortages.  O.C.D.  needs  and  will 
appreciate  trade  association  help  in 
nutrition  education  so  as  to  reach 
American  housewives,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  kitchens  of  the  country. 
A  very  fine  example  of  cooperation 
along  this  line  is  the  booklet  now 
being  distributed  by  Swift  8c  Com¬ 
pany,  entitled  “Eat  Right  To  Work 
and  Win.”  This  booklet  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Defense,  Health  and 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Store  Door  Canteen 


Lord  &  Taylor  have  opened  a 
“Store  Door  Canteen”  where 
men  in  the  armed  forces  are  in¬ 
vited  to  do  their  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping.  Members  of  the  American 
Women’s  Volunteer  Service  who 
have  had  training  in  the  store 
and  are  familiar  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  aid  the  men  in  their 
selections.  The  canteen  contains 
a  bar  where  singing  waitresses 
serve  milk,  broth,  pie,  coffee  and 
cake  at  5<^  a  serving  with  cookies 
and  cigarettes  free.  There’s  a 
piano  and  a  juke  box.  A  tin-type 
studio  offers  pictures  of  the  men 
free  and  magazines  and  newspap¬ 
ers  are  provided. 
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War  Campaigns  Material  for  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


and  The  War’  is  the  theme  for 
May,  but  the  V-Home  campaign 
will  be  emphasized  during  that 
month. 

“In  connection  with  each  month’s 
suggestions  there  will  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  drum-fire  on  the  sale  of  war 
bonds  and  saving  stamps,  each  one 
related,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
t  heme-of- the-mon  t  h . 

“The  Office  of  War  Information 
is  contributing  its  excellent  series  of 
{)osters  to  the  campaigns.  Useful  as 
window  cards  and  for  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  these  colorful  posters  will 
serve  to  dramatize  again,  month  by 
month,  and  week  by  week,  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  moment.” 

The  War  Campaigns  Calendar 
will  be  mailed  to  80,000  stores  all 
over  the  country  with  extra  copies 
to  state  and  local  retail  associations. 

What  Started  It 

“The  program  for  war  campaigns 
arose  out  of  two  situations: 

“First,  the  government  was  aware 
of  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
multiplicity  of  its  own  demands  on 
business.  This  agency  wanted  to 
push  one  campaign,  that  agency 
wanted  to  push  a  different  one. 
The  Office  of  War  Information  set 
up  a  campaigns  division  to  estab¬ 
lish  priority  for  campaign  requests 
and  act  as  an  over-all  agency.  The 
Bureau  of  Campaigns  listed  some¬ 
thing  like  52  campaigns  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  significance  to  the  war 
effort.  That  was  the  government 
side  of  the  picture. 

“The  other  side  concerned  retail¬ 
ing.  Many  retail  companies  have 
been  perplexed  by  one  request  after 
another  to  use  posters,  advertising, 
and  salvage  campaigns.  One  store 
re|X)rted  that  it  had  been  compelled 
to  reject  from  two  to  fifteen  cam¬ 
paigns  every  day.  In  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  the  situation  required  a 
comprehensive  solution. 

“.\fter  several  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  retailers  and  retail  associa¬ 
tions,  it  seemed  logical  that  the 
Central  Committee  of  National  Re¬ 
tail  .Associations  should  be  the  liai¬ 
son  for  the  retail  industry. 

“The  Central  Committee  re¬ 
ferred  the  problem  to  its  .Special 


Committee  on  'I'rade  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Relations.  A  meeting  was 
called  of  advertising  and  publicity 
experts.  The  call  said,  among 
other  things:  ‘This  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  the  distributive  trades 
of  the  country  in  terms  of  gaining 
relief  from  the  myriad  demands  lie- 
ing  placed  upon  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  assist  the  govern¬ 
ment  effort.  It  is  expected  to  result 
in  an  orderly  and  unified  approach 
to  the  major  items  requiring  the 
assistance  of  retailers.’ 

How  to  Get  in  on  It 

“The  Plan  depends  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  retail  com¬ 
mittee.  What  is  the  local  retail 
committee?  It  is  whatever  commit¬ 
tee  the  local  retail  secretary  as¬ 
sembles.  The  local  retail  secretary 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  distribution 
program.  He  will  know  how  to  get 
the  right  retailers  interested;  that  is 
his  business.  He  will  probably  wish 
to  assemble  the  chairman  of  his 
Imard,  as  well  as  the  local  chairman 
of  the  Victory  Display  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  .Advertising 
and  Promotion  Committee,  and  the 
head  of  the  local  Defense  Council, 
the  Boy  Scouts  or  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  which  may  be  in  his  area, 
and  ask  them  to  help  with  the  phy¬ 
sical  distribution. 

“Your  part  as  the  head  of  the 
local  retail  organization  can  be  par¬ 
ticularized  most  quickly  by  sug¬ 
gesting  a  check  list  of  the  steps 


SALES  PROMOTION 
CALENDAR 

The  1943  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide  for  Retailers  was 
published  early  this  month  by 
the  .Sales  Promotion  Division. 
It  presents  a  listing  of  all  days, 
dates  and  weeks  with  which  re¬ 
tail  stores  can  tie  in  their  1943 
promotions,  and  sales  data  and 
statistics  to  direct  planning,  in¬ 
cluding  this  year  some  figures  not 
available  in  earlier  Calendars. 


which  you  may  wish  to  take  in  or¬ 
der  to  participate  actively  and  effec¬ 
tively  in  these  campaigns,”  the  re¬ 
lease  goes  on. 

“Step  One:  Set  up  immediately 
the  local  retail  committee.  Make  a 
list  of  the  members  of  that  commit¬ 
tee.  Get  in  touch  with  them  by 
telephone,  in  order  to  call  the  first 
meeting. 

“Step  I’wo:  .At  the  first  meeting, 
outline  the  nature  and  purjxises  of 
the  plan,  and  obtain  a  commitment 
from  each  one  to  support  it. 

“Step  Three:  Without  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  your  local  re¬ 
tail  committee  organization,  send 
us  immediately  the  following  infor¬ 
mation: 

“a.  The  name  and  address  to 
which  you  wish  the  free  gov¬ 
ernment  jx)ster  material  to  be 
shipped. 

“b.  The  total  number  of  display 
posters  you  can  get  placed  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  the  stores.  (We 
suggest  that  poster  displays 
should  be  changed  every  two 
weeks.) 

“In  estimating  the  number  of 
posters  you  can  use,  we  surest  that 
you  reduce  the  total  retail  stores  in 
your  area  by  25  per  cent  to  allow 
for  filling  stations,  etc.  This  should 
make  a  fair  starting  figure.  It  can 
be  revised  later  as  needed. 

“.Step  Four:  With  your  commit¬ 
tee,  designate  distribution  depots 
for  the  free  government  material 
(posters)  and  estimate  the  quanti¬ 
ties  required  for  distribution  to  re¬ 
tailers  in  each  area. 

“Step  Five  (and  after) :  Go 
through  the  charted  outline  and 
make  any  adaptations  that  will  fit 
it  most  conveniently  into  your  own 
community  situation. 

Supplementary  Suggestions 

“In  addition  to  the  suggestions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  charted  plan, 
you  may  wish  to  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  supplementary  suggestions: 
“1.  Set  up  organization  to  handle 
the  distribution  of  government 
posters  and  display  material. 
This  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  receiving  station, 
which  may  be  the  local  retail 
store,  etc. 

“2.  Establish  a  sub-station  in  each 
business  district  in  your  area. 
These  should  be  so  located  that 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Biankhs  Are  Precious 

yoc/r  cusfome/s  am 
’^em  sct/b  cam 


j.J  .4. . 


Easy  LUX  way  to  keep 
them  soft,  like  new  longer-. 


1.  Wool  is  extra  precious  now — help  customers 
take  care  of  it.  Advise  Luxing  blankets  before 
they  get  badly  soiled — always  before  storing. 

2.  Squeeze  extra-rich,  lukewarm  Lux  suds 
gently  through  blanket.  (Anything  safe  in 


water  is  safe  in  gentle  Lux.)  Don’t  soak  or 
use  hot  water.  Don’t  use  strong  soaps — alkali 
eats  into  wcx)l  fibers.  Don’t  rub — ^rubbing 
causes  matting,  shrinking. 

If  using  machine,  nm  it  about  three  min¬ 
utes.  Rinse  two  or  three  times  in  clear,  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Run  machine  two  minutes  for 
each  rinse. 

3.  Hang  to  dry  in  shade  on  two  or  three  parallel 
lines  to  divide  weight.  Don’t  use  clothespins. 
When  dry,  brush  light¬ 
ly  to  fluff  nap.  Press 
binding  only. 


mcmcLs  (vooima  mtjv- 
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What  Will  Stores  Have  to  Offer  Rayon 
Fabric  Customers  in  1943? 

By  Alice  Ten  Eyck 


This  Spring  your  customers  will  see  for  the 
first  time  that  rayon  has  gone  to  war.  Here 
is  a  survey  of  fabrics  available  to  them. 


All  indications  point  toward 
1943  being  the  first  year 
when  the  full  impact  of  war 
on  our  daily  economy  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  felt  by  consumers  at  more 
than  individual  shortage  points. 

In  fabrics  especially  consumption 
has  lagged  behind  production  in 
exp>eriencing  the  inevitable  drains 
of  an  all-out  war  economy.  In  the 
main,  this  has  been  because  the 
civilian  has.  been  able  to  draw, 
until  now,  ujjon  a  backlog  of  fab¬ 
rics  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
garment  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
and  retailers.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  as  regards  woolens, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  regards 
cottons. 

However,  general  belief  in  the 
practically  unlimited  productive 
capacity  of  rayons  has  tended  in 
retail  stores  to  maintain  a  “When 
it’s  wanted,  we  can  get  it”  type  of 
buying  of  rayon  fabrics. 

Though  rayon  yarn  production 
did  increase  in  1942  (approximate¬ 
ly  9%  over  1941)  this  increase  did 
not  offset  sharply  rising  Govern¬ 
ment  demands  for  rayon  for  war. 
Rayon  fabric  yardage  available  to 
civilians  in  1942  dropped  about 
20%. 

The  question  therefore  is— What 
can  civilians  expect  in  rayon  fab¬ 
rics  for  1943? 

Two  basic  realities  as  regards 
rayon  fabrics  must  be  faced— 

1.  There  are  good  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  rayon  fabrics  avail¬ 
able  for  civilian  use  during 
1943  will  see  a  yardage  drop  of 
at  least  a  third  compared  to  our 
last  pre-war  year— 1941.  It  may 
be  greater. 


2.  Staples  will  dominate— so-called 

fashion  novelties  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent. 

The  reasons  for  this  drop  in  ray¬ 
on  fabric  yardage  vary  according  to 
types  of  yarns. 

Viscose  rayon  yams,  used  in  so 
many  of  our  familiar  fashion 
crepes,  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
demands  outside  the  fabric  field. 
High  strength  viscose  yarns  will  go 
to  war  in  1943  to  the  tune  of  100 
million  pounds  for  use  in  tire  cords 
for  bombers,  fighting  planes,  and 
heavy  duty  army  vehicles  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds. 

Viscose  yarns  are  also  being  allo¬ 
cated  to  hosiery  and  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  export.  Many  millions  of 
pounds  are  also  being  called  upon 
for  use  in  such  varied  fields  as  fab¬ 
rics  for  self-sealing  gasoline  tanks, 
bomb  chutes,  shroud  cords  and 
tapes,  and  so  forth. 

Acetate  rayon  yarns,  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  viscose  rayon  in 
crepes  and  in  such  well  known  fab¬ 
rics  as  sharkskins  are  affected  by 
shortages  of  material  due  to  chemi¬ 
cals  needed  in  war  production. 
Thus  finer  yarns  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  used  to  give  acetates  a  greater 
yardage  spread.  This  is  why  heav¬ 
ier  acetate  fabrics  such  as  shark¬ 
skins  are  dropping  out  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  picture. 

In  spun  rayon  yarns,  formerly 
the  least  affected  of  the  various 
types  of  rayon  yarns.  Government 
demands  are  beginning  to  increase 
and  are  expected  to  be  sharply 
stepped  up  during  1943.  Spun  ray¬ 
on  fabrics  have  already  been  adopt¬ 
ed  for  uniform  interlining  mate¬ 
rials,  heavy  curtains  for  navy  ships. 
Spun  rayons  are  also  going  into 


fabrics  for  the  Red  Cross  to  be  used 
to  clothe  people  rendered  homeless 
by  bombing  and  other  disasters. 

Thus  rayon  at  war— now  what 
about  rayons  for  the  home  front? 

Before  discussing  specific  rayon 
fabric  types,  it  should  be  stressed 
unequivocally  that  what  is  wanted 
in  fabrics  from  a  fashion  point  of 
view  can  now  no  longer  be  a  major 
go\erning  factor  either  in  selling  or 
buying  and  that  primary  considera¬ 
tion  must  now  be  given  to  the 
question  of  what  can  be  produced. 

.\mong  rayon  fabrics  available 
for  1943,  certain  staple  or  classic 
weaves  hold  strong  place  because  of 
their  all-around  utility  value.  Their 
adaptability  to  war  work  uniforms 
will  probably  give  them  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  merchandising  importance. 
Many  of  these  utility  cloths  are  in 
“slack”  weights  which  are  some¬ 
what  heavier  than  dress  fabrics. 

These  fabrics  have  what  amounts 
to  practically  a  12-month  life.  They 
can  as  well  be  used  to  advantage 
in  several  garment  fields:  slacks, 
jackets,  working  coveralls,  jackets 
and  skirts,  suit  dresses  and  tailored 
street  clothes.  Their  merchandis¬ 
ing  importance  is  distinctly  on  the 
rise.  Their  availability  looks  good. 

Gabardine,  a  consistent  success 
fabric  over  several  years,  ranks 
importantly  as  a  leading  staple. 

The  twill  range,  including  cav¬ 
alry  cord  and  whipcord,  gives  us 
fabrics  for  spring  coats  and  suits 
as  well  as  sports  and  work  clothes. 

Men’s  wear  suitings,  adaptable 
to  women’s  wear,  are  rising  stead¬ 
ily  and  should  be  given  addition¬ 
al  impetus  by  wartime’s  slim 
skirted  suits  and  uniforms. 
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In  keeping  with  the  rhyme  and  in  tune 
with  the  times,  the  next  iine  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  version  of  this  oid  favorite  wouid 
most  iikeiy  be  0 


^'Jane”  is  doing  a  man's  work,  and  doing  it 
mighty  well.  She's  pitching  right  in  and 
trusting  to  others  to  recognize  her  special 
problems  and  solve  them. 


Under  her  denim  coveralls  she  needs  prac¬ 
tical,  comfortable,  durable  underwear  but 
she  doesn't  want  to  forsake  the  feminine 
daintiness  she  has  always  known. 

SPUN-LO  fabric  is  famous  for  just  the 
qualities  she  needs.  It  is  knit  for  comfort, 
it  wears  and  wears,  washes  like  a  whiz, 
needs  no  ironing  and  is  well  within  her 
budget.  Our  licensed  manufacturers  make 


it  up  into  practical  undies  for  today's  pride 
of  the  production  line. 

With  rayon  yam  supplies  limited  by  war 
demands,  we  will  continue  to  supply  her, 
and  other  civilian  needs,  with  as  much 
SPUN-LO  fabric  as  we  can  produce,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  quality 
standards  that  have  made  SPUN-LO  fa¬ 
mous  for  so  many  years  will  be  maintained. 


KNITTED  RAYON 
UNDERWEAR  IS  AN 
ESSENTIAL 

CIVnJAN  COMMODITY 


j^yu/TV 


*  Premier 


KAVON  FABRICS  by  INDIJSTRIAL 


V.  8.  PM.  Off. 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  *  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  SOO  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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WORK  CLOTHES  FABRICS 

★  MANUFACTURERS  OF  wo¬ 
men’s  work  gartnents  are  gwen  an 
A-2  rating  for  purchase  of  specified 
fabrics  used  in  production  of  these 
garments,  by  order  of  WPB  effec¬ 
tive  December  1.  The  specified  fab¬ 
rics  are  denims,  coverts,  pin  checks, 
frock  cloth,  seersucker,  corduroy, 
suiting,  print  cloth,  broadcloth, 
poplin,  jeans  and  twills  and  also 
fabrics  made  entirely  of  rayon  and 
containing  not  less  than  50®^  of 
spun  viscose  or  acetate  fiber  in 
weights  of  25  to  50  pounds  per  100 
yards  and  in  standard  40  inch 
widths.  A  similar  regulation  has 
been  issued  to  cover  purchase  by 
manufacturers  of  fabrics  for  hos¬ 
pital  uniforms  and  patients’  gar¬ 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to 
insure  that  the  needed  supply  of 
fabrics  xoill  be  available  for  work 
clothing  and  not  used  for  sports 
and  play  clothes.  Every  garment 
made  of  fabric  procured  with  the 
assigned  rating  must  have  a  label 
or  other  designation  indicating  that 
the  clothing  is  manufactured  for 
use  by  war  workers  only.  Produc¬ 
tion  and  inventory  regulations  are 
included  in  the  order. 

The  order  xvas  isued  November 
2l5t  and  was  followed  immediately 
by  suggestions  from  retail  piece 
goods  buyers  that  the  piece  goods 
department  should  receive  the  same 
priority  rating  on  these  fabrics  as 
the  manufacturers,  since  many  wo¬ 
men  make  their  otun  xvork  clothes 
for  wear  in  war  plants.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  taken  up  u’ith  the 
WPB  by  the  NRDGA. 

WORSTED  WOOL  SUPPLY 

if  WPB  has  under  consideration  a 
tentative  plan  to  increase  the  wors¬ 
ted  wool  quota  for  manufacturers 
of  civilian  clothing  during  the  next 
six  months.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
while  military  demand  for  wool 
during  1943  will  probably  remain 
at  a  high  level,  requirements  for 
worsted  fabrics  are  expected  to  be 
on  a  reduced  scale.  This  will  make 
some  worsted  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  available  for  production  for 
civilian-type  fabrics. 

APPAREL  LEATHER 

if  SUPPLIES  OF  garment  leather 
are  restricted  to  military  uses  by  a 
WPB  Conservation  order  issued 
and  effective  December  1.  The  or¬ 
der  expires  December  31,  1942  and 
will  be  replaced  then  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  allocation  system  based  on  De¬ 
cember  studies  of  the  amount  of 
leather  needed  for  military  use. 


Flannels,  kk),  rank  as  basic 
spun  rayon  items  with  some 
coverts  also  in  the  picture. 

Txveed  type  fabrics  will  be  seen 
in  spun  rayons  lor  spring. 

Basic  Cloths  for  Prints 

Instead  of  a  wide  and  varied 
range  of  textures  and  types  in 
printed  fabrics,  this  spring  will  see 
the  print  story  “boiled  down”  to  a 
few  dominant  cloths  and  even 
those  will  see  dropping  yardages. 

Print  fabrics  of  100  denier  will 
take  lead  in  dresses  from  SI 0.95 
retail  right  on  up.  None  too 
much  of  this  cloth  is  available 
and  there  are  strong  possibilities 
of  shortages  as  the  spring  season 
gets  under  way. 

A  rayon  broadcloth,  or  Fuji 
type  cloth  that  uses  both  filament 
and  spun  rayon  yarns,  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  strong  print  fabric. 
Formerly  used  primarily  for 
sp>ortswear,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
dress  market  as  well  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  shortages  in  other  print 
fabrics. 

Lambskins,  which  for  years 
have  ranked  as  important  volume 
getters,  will  also  Ite  limited. 
Many  houses  are  restricting  them 
to  retail  over-the-counter  busi¬ 
ness  only. 

Rayon  French  crepes,  always 
the  backljone  of  the  lower-priced 
volume  print  business,  will  also 
see  serious  yardage  drops. 

Woven  jersey  for  prints  will  be 
available  but  will  show  yardage 
drops  along  with  the  aljove  listed 
fabrics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  100  denier 
print  fabrics,  all  the  other  print 
cloths  listed  are  primarily  volume- 
priced  items  that  have  had  little, 
if  any,  place  in  better  fashions 
heretofore. 

Rayon  Jerseys 

Because  of  mill  concentration 
primarily  on  popidar-priced  vol¬ 
ume  print  fabrics,  rayon  jerseys  for 
prints  hold  strong  place  in  gar¬ 
ments  from  $10.95  retail  up.  Fash¬ 
ion  is  necessarily  turning  in  an 
even  bigger  way  than  usual  to 
printed  jerseys  even  though  the 
cloth  itself  continues  classic  and 
staple  in  texture. 


Dress  Crepes  and  Sheers 

Price  ceilings,  yarn  conditions 
and  mill  planning  have  all  tended 
to  make  staple  weaves  and  textures 
overwhelmingly  predominate  in 
spring  crepes  and  sheers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  types  that  will  pre¬ 
vail  this  spring:  2-ply  alpacas, 
mossy  crepes  and  cynara  type 
crepes,  to  start  the  season,  with 
Romaine  semi-sheer  crepes  in  vary¬ 
ing  (pialities  but  staple  textures  the 
season’s  major  items  from  higher 
prices  down  to  volume  levels. 

“Heavier”  Dressy  Types 

We  find  heavier  multi-purpose 
feminine  as  well  as  utility  fabrics 
holding  a  strong  place  for  spring. 
Taffetas  show  all  indications  of  l)e- 
ing  a  feature  fabric  item,  not  only 
in  spring  and  summer  evening 
fashions,  but  also  in  later  spring 
suit  dresses  and  even  in  suits  and 
coats.  Faille  and  bengaline  will  l)e 
available  and  will  l>e  given  strong 
play  in  soft  daytime  fashions  and 
like  taffeta  will  be  seen  in  later 
spring  suits  and  coats.  Moires  will 
be  shown,  but  increasing  acetate 
shortages  may  cause  them  to  drop 
out  as  time  advances. 

Shantungs;  Linen  Like  Spun 
Rayons;  Evening  Types 

Shantung,  a  strong  success  fabric 
for  the  past  two  summers,  shows 
all  indications  of  being  one  of  the 
big  sports  cloths  for  both  late  spring 
and  summer.  It  will  be  available 
and  featured  at  price  ranges  for 
better  as  well  as  volume  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Linen-textured  spun  rayon  lab- 
rics  both  plain  and  printed,  and  in 
weights  ranging  from  the  heavier 
butcher  linen  types  for  suits  and 
slacks  to  sheerer  handkerchief  linen 
weights  are  set  for  a  tremendous 
merchandising  play  this  coming 
summer.  This  entire  family  of 
fabrics  should,  in  fact,  prove  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  the  fabric  line¬ 
up  both  in  sportswear  and  in 
dresses. 

Fabrics  that  by  their  very  nature 
are  restricted  exclusively  to  out- 
and-out  evening  fashions  will  be 
even  more  limited  than  usual  this 
year  because  of  changing  living 
conditions.  Chiffons  and  marquis¬ 
ettes,  particularly  the  former, 
should  take  the  lead  among  typical 
evening  fabrics. 
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OUT 


Look  over  this  list  of  garments  which  carry  the  Pacific 
Factag.  There’s  merchandise  for  almost  every  ready-to-wear 
department!  Concentrate  your  buying  program  on  Factag 
items  for  greatest  wartime  efficiency  in  selling. 


Vne  minute  you’ve  got  a  sales  force  and  the  next  you 
haven’t.  We  can’t  tell  you  where  to  find  a  new  force  over¬ 
night,  but  we  can  tell  you  how  to  turn  green  girls  into  well 
informed  salespeople  in  a  hurry.  Use  the  Pacific  Factag! 

This  famous  informative  label  is  available  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  alert  manufacturers.  It  gives  all  the  facts  about  the 
fabric,  clearly,  authoritatively.  So  every  garment  has  its  own 
training  and  selling  facts  attached 
— I  to  it  —  no  special  “meetings"  are 

necessary.  The  Factag  speeds  up 
sales  and,  by  giving  instructions 
for  proper  care,  reduces  store 
claims  and  helps  to  conserve  es¬ 
sential  war  materials. 


The  Pacific  Factag  is  available 

on  these  and  other  cotton  or  rayon  garments 
for  women,  men  and  children: 

Jprons  Skirts  Smocks  Slacks  XooorrrIIrs  Culotin 
Pinaforti  StrrtI  drrssrs  Work  clolhts  Blousts 
XoMsr  dfessfs  Play  suits  Xfni/orms  Sum  suits 
TJigbl^oums  TJegligtn  Slips  Jiousr  coats  Pajamas 
‘Men  s  shirts,  shorts  and  pajamas 

Abo  look  tor  the  Factag  flip  on  Pacitc  yard  goods, 
and  the  Facbook  on  Paciltc  Sheets 


The  Pacific  Factag  gives  such  information  as  fibre  cem- 
tent,  degree  of  colorfastness  to  light  and  to  washing 
in  terms  of  actual  Government  standards,  instructions 
for  proper  care,  and  other  helpful  facts.  Your  custom¬ 
ers  will  thank  you  for  making  it  available  to  them! 


Pacific  Mills,  21 4  Church  Street,  New  York 
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Dollars-and-Cents  Price  Ceilings  Set 
for  Silk  and  Spun  Nylon  Hosiery 


By  Pearl  Berry 


lice  for  extra  widths  that  are 
boarded  on  out  size  forms. 

“Combination”  hosiery,  that  is 
hosiery  made  of  continuous  silk 
threads  twisted  with  cotton  or  ray¬ 
on,  must  carry  a  marker  showing 
whether  the  stocking  is  full  fash¬ 
ioned  or  circular  knit,  the  seller’s 
maximum  price  and  the  grade,  if 
the  hosiery  is  an  irregular,  second 
or  third  as  well  as  the  fiber  con¬ 
tent  in  accordance  with  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of 
silk-and-wool  hosiery,  OPA  rules 
that  they  continue  under  GMPR. 
This  is  the  only  exception  on  silk 
hosiery  and  OPA  warns  that  any 
hose  of  silk  which  does  not  come 
under  those  listed,  other  than  this 
one  exception,  may  not  be  legally 
sold  unless  the  seller  has  filed  ap¬ 
plication  and  received  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  OPA. 

It  is  prohibited  that  any  pur¬ 
chaser  of  hosiery  be  required  to 
purchase  anything  more  than  the 
silk  hosiery  or  forced  to  pay  for 
special  packaging  or  wrapping  or 
any  special  service  in  order  to  buy 
hose. 

Written  notification  is  required 
from  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  their  representatives  upon 
delivery  of  silk  hosiery  giving  the 
tables  of  prices  at  all  three  sales 
levels.  *  *  # 

Standards  Planned  for 
Hosiery  Simplification 

According  to  an  announcement 
by  the  National  Association  of  Ho¬ 
siery  Manufacturers,  the  first  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  November  of  the 
committees  formed  to  develop  a 
simplified  line  of  constructions  to 
be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  committees  are. 
Bundle  Goods,  Children’s  and  In¬ 
fants’  Half  Hose,  Women’s  Full 
Fashioned  and  Women’s  Seamless, 
It  is  expected  that  the  committees 
will  have  completed  their  tasks  by 
December  11. 


SPECIFIC  price  ceilings  were  set  necessary  since  39  or  42  gauge  to 
last  month  by  O.PA.  on  spun  48  gauge  having  less  than  six 
nylon  in  various  grades.  In  threads  are  priced  lower  than  hose 
many  cases,  adjustments  were  that  are  six  threads  or  over, 
necessary  on  spun  nylons  which  If  the  stocking  is  circular  knit, 
averaged,  it  is  reported,  about  10  the  marker  must  indicate  the  fact 
cents  a  pair.  That  popular  retail  with  “Cir”  and  the  needle  count 
price  of  $1.95  had  to  be  brought  by  “Ndl”.  Hosiery  knit  with  280 
down  to  the  OPA  price  of  $1.85  needles  and  less  has  a  lower  ceiling 
for  first  quality.  The  ceiling  is  price  than  when  knit  with  300 
now  $1.15  on  spun  nylon  irregulars  needles  or  more.  Both  full  fash- 
and  79  cents  on  seconds.  Manufac-  ioned  and  circular  knit  must  be 
turers’  ceilings  on  these  hose  are  marked  when  substandard  as  ir- 
$11.50  for  first  quality,  $7.25  for  regulars  “Ir”,  seconds  “2nd”  and 
irregulars  and  $5.25  for  seconds.  thirds  “3rd”.  If  outsize  it  must  be 
Ceilings  have  been  placed  on  silk  marked  “O-W”  as  OPA  has  allowed 
hose  which  up  to  now  have  l>een  an  additional  15  cents  per  pair  on 
under  control  of  the  General  Maxi-  outsizes  when  manufactured  ac- 
mum  Price  Regulations.  These  cording  to  the  accepted  trade  prac- 
prices,  effective  Decemlx;r  3,  range 
from  69  cents  a  pair  for  the  coarsest 
first  quality  circular  knit  silk  ho¬ 
siery  up  to  $1.65  for  first  quality 
full  fashioned.  For  iregulars,  ceil¬ 
ings  range  from  60  cents  to  $1.50; 
for  seconds  from  50  cents  to  $1.25 
and  for  thirds  from  35  cents  to  80 
cents.  According  to  OPA,  these 
prices  do  not  change  the  average 
retail  prices  from  March  ceilings 
but  individual  stores,  particularly 
Sf>ecialty  shops,  which  had  high 
March  levels  must  reduce  their 
prices. 

It  is  reported  that  the  ceilings 
on  silk  hose  will  be  felt  mostly  on 
the  popular  quality  three  and  four 
thread  42  to  45  gauge  with  silk  leg. 

These  stockings  have  been  selling 
under  March  ceiling  prices  ranging 
from  79  cents  to  $1.95. 

Labelii^  Requirements 

The  regulation  requires  that 
each  pair  of  silk  hose  carry  a 
marker  or  tag  informing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  “Ceiling  Price”  or 
“Our  ceiling”  together  with  the 
maximum  price  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  on  its  construction.  If  the 
stocking  is  full  fashioned  the 
marker  must  carry  identification  as 
“FF”  and  state  the  gauge  as  “GG”. 

The  number  of  threads  must  be 
stated  by  “Thd”  in  all  full  fash¬ 
ioned  less  than  51  gauge.  This  is 


Santa  wants  to  stuff 

our  all-wool  socks 

in  every  Christinas  stocking 
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*  *  *  Styles  are  fickle,  dictated  by  both  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
the  fairer  sex,  and  the  exigencies  of  an  emergency  or  a  crisis, 

— yet,  throughout  the  ages  styles  have  been  primarily  influenced 
by  eye-appeal,  plus  a  definite  consideration  for  utility  and 

wearability  —  And  in  this  ebb  and  flow  of  "style-tide,"  Scholler 
Processing  Products  have  for  over  35  years,  always  imparted 

those  essential  factors  which  give  to  any  fiber  or  fabric ;  Alluring 
beauty.  Softness,  Snag  and  Run  resistance,  plus  Long  Service  Life. 

There’s  a  Scholler  Processing  Compound  to  meet  any  of  your 
requirements. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

Manufacturen  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes. 

Collins  <i  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 


Rtf.  U.  $.  A.  and  Canada 
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Display  Material  Available  on  Care  of  Pets  in  Air  Raids 
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to  the  dog’s  collar  are  the  license 
and  identification  tags.  The  latter 
contains  the  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  the  owner. 

The  cat  either  sits  beside  or  is 
placed  in  a  small  animal  carrier  or 
other  suitable  enclosure.  The  cat 
should  have  a  collar,  too,  with  iden¬ 
tification  tag. 

Also  in  this  display  is  a  small 
box  of  sodium  bromide  tablets. 
Sodium  bromide  is  a  sedative  that 
is  given  to  animals  to  prevent  them 
from  developing  hysteria  when  se¬ 
verely  frightened  or  to  reduce  its 
effects  if  it  does  develop. 

Each  item  in  the  display  should 
have  an  appropriate  sign  explain¬ 
ing  its  significance.  In  the  case  of 
smaller  objects,  like  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  license  tags,  a  ribbon  run¬ 
ning  from  object  to  sign  makes 
them  even  more  conspicuous. 

What  to  Do  with  Pets  Injv  -ed  in 
an  Air  Raid 

This  display  assumes  the  inimal 
to  be  injured  and  emphasizes  first 
aid.  Central  is  a  large  mounted  dog 
bandaged  in  all  of  the  body  regions 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured.  It  has  a  safety  muzzle,  made 
of  bandaging  or  a  necktie,  in  place 
to  prevent  the  would-be  rescuer 
from  being  bitten.  This  is  most 
important  and  should  be  shown 
conspicuously  in  the  interest  of 
human  safety.  Also  on  the  dog  are 
(1)  first  aid  splint  for  fractured 
leg  (2)  gauze  pad  and  bandage 
over  a  cut  or  puncture  in  another 
leg  (3)  bandage  over  a  cut  or 
otherwise  injured  foot  (4)  tourni¬ 
quet  above  a  supposed  hemorrhage 
in  a  hind  leg  (5)  many-tailed  band¬ 
age  covering  burn,  scald,  or  lacera¬ 
tion  on  the  body  (6)  bandage  cov¬ 
ering  the  tail  for  any  injuries  to 
this  extremity.  A  ribbon  attached 
to  each  bandage  should  lead  out 
front  to  an  appropriate  sign  ex¬ 
plaining  what  the  bandage  is  used 
for.  Red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon 
helps  to  carry  out  the  patriotic 
motif. 

A  large  dog  so  covered  with  band- 
agcris  obviously  an  attention-getter. 
.The  A.S.P.C.A.  uses  for  this  dog  a 
■beautiful  mounted  black  New- 
•  foundland  which  not  only  is  large 
, ,  bjut  provides  a  contrast  for  the 


white  bandages.  Through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City,  the  Society  has  been  able  to 
borrow  a  sufficient  number  of  dogs 
and  cats  for  two  complete  exhibits. 

Standing  beside  and  leaning  over 
toward  this  dog  is  a  model  wearing 
the  official  uniform,  complete  with 
CD  and  Animal  .Aide  insignia,  of 
women  .Animal  .Aides  (there  is 
none  for  men,  at  least  as  yet) . 
.Another  dog  in  this  display  is  a 

Trade  Associations  in 
the  War  Effort 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Welfare  .Services  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  Over 
five  million  copies  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed.  .Another  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  is  that  of  the  General  Mills 
Company  which  has  prepared  one 
of  the  finest  packets  of  war  educa¬ 
tion  material  for  clubs  and  civic 
groups  that  has  been  distributed 
since  the  war  began. 

There  is  virtually  no  limit  to 
what  trade  associations  can  do  to 
help  Civilian  Defense,  save  the 
limits  of  your  own  initiative  and 
imagination.  The  chief  resource  of 
the  .American  people  for  winning 
the  war,  hardly  second  even  to  its 
physical  resources,  is  the  initiative 
of  a  free  people.  That  is  the  one 
asset  which  our  enemies  have  for¬ 
feited.  It  is  the  principal  asset  that 
we  have  with  which  to  overtake 
them.  Study  the  government’s  pro¬ 
grams,  study  your  own  war-time 
functions,  ask  plenty  of  questions, 
get  acquainted  with  the  problems 
of  the  Defense  Councils  in  your 
local  communities  and  you  will 
realize  the  the  great  and  vital  role 
which  trade  associations  can  and 
must  play  to  aid  in  the  civilian  mo¬ 
bilization  of  every  available  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  .American 
business,  through  its  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  is  faced  today  with  a  great 
responsibility  and  a  grim  challenge. 
That  responsibility  is  to  keep 
things  going  on  the  home  front. 
The  challenge  is  to  keep  them  go¬ 
ing  within  the  frame-work,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  voluntary  effort. 


short-nosed  one— Peke,  Pom,  Bos¬ 
ton,  etc.  It  is  shown  with  a  safety 
muzzle  in  place,  a  procedure  quite 
different  from  that  required  to  muz¬ 
zle  long-nosed  dogs.  A  piece  of 
bandaging  projierly  tied  as  a  muz¬ 
zle  and  ready  to  be  put  on  may  be 
placed  beside  this  dog. 

Other  items  are  common  reme¬ 
dies  for  the  first  aid  treatment  of 
burns  and  scalds— tannic  acid  jelly, 
unguentine,  vaseline,  baking  soda, 
and  strong  tea  (because  it  contains 
tannic  acid) . 

A  first  aid  kit  should  be  includ¬ 
ed.  A.S.P.C.A.  has  its  own  for  Ani¬ 
mal  Aides  and  therefore  uses  that, 
but  any  department  store  can  fur¬ 
nish  one  of  its  own  assembly. 

A  lasso  is  extremely  useful  in 
catching  animals.  One  should  be 
included. 

The  .A.S.P.C.A.  had  made  for 
these  displays  three  background 
photomurals  (about  30"  x  40")  de¬ 
picting  the  rescue  of  animals  by  the 
Royal  S.P.C.A.  in  Great  Britain  un¬ 
der  actual  air  blitz  conditions.  Un¬ 
less  the  policy  of  the  store  precludes 
the  portrayal  of  such  realism,  a 
painted  backdrop  of  a  partly  de¬ 
molished  building  with  a  few 
bricks,  plaster,  and  broken  timber 
immediately  in  front  of  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  background  in  keeping 
with  the  subject  of  the  display. 

Slides  Available 

In  some  of  its  window  displays, 
the  A.S.P.C.A.  uses  an  automatic 
lantern  slide  projector  in  which  are 
shown  slides  of  animal  rescue  work 
in  England  and  various  procedures 
in  the  emergency  care  and  handling 
of  animals  not  shown  three-dimen- 
sionally. 

During  the  time  that  the  display 
is  in  progress,  some  stores  may  wish 
to  put  on  at  stated  intervals  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  first  aid  to  animals 
by  a  veterinarian  or  someone  equal¬ 
ly  qualified.  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamai¬ 
ca,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  this  as  a  feature 
for  their  juvenile  club  membership. 

Department  stores  desiring  to  as¬ 
semble  such  displays  should  get  in 
touch  with  their  local  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  or  animal  welfare  organiza¬ 
tion  in  order  that  the  display  may 
be  correlated  properly  with  the 
larger  program  of  civil  defense.  A 
veterinarian  or  someone  equally 
qualified  should  be  asked  to  band¬ 
age  the  mounted  dog  properly. 
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the  7th  Column  strike*  hardest.  Last 
year,  home  accidents  lolled  31,500 
Americans  and  injured  4,650,000  more. 

Drive  Sa/eiy.  Every  man,  woman  or 
child  injured  today  on  the  highway 
weakens  the  strength  and  morale  of  the 
nation.  Every  car  wrecked  is  one  more 
drain  on  our  reserve  pool  of  rubber,  steel 
and  transportation. 

Work  Sa/ely.  Think  of  yourself  as  a 
soldier  in  the  production  army,  and 
don’t  gpt  hurt.  Guard  against  careless¬ 
ness  in  yourself  as  well  as  others. 

Smash  th#  /Ot  COUIMN 

To  give  you.  the  facts  about  accidents 
and  fires  and  to  help  you  avoid  them. 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  ha* 
prepared  a  special  wartime  booklet. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy.  Ask  for 
the  booklet,  “Smash  the  7th  Column 
.  .  .  and  Help  Win  the  War.”  Address; 
Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


billion  man-days  of  work  through  acci¬ 
dents  suffered  by  worker*  in  their  homes, 
on  the  highway  and  where  they  worked, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means  to  our 
war  production?  It  means  that  we  were 
deprixied  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  workers  for  a  full  year.  It  means 
we  sacrificed  —  by  our  own  carelessness 
—  man  power  which  could  have  built 
10  battleships,'  50  destroyers,  10,000 
heavy  bombers,  20,000  fighter  plane* 
and  50,000  light  tanks. 

We  must  stop  this  inexcusable  waste 
now.  We  must  declare  ruthless  war 
against  carelessness  wherever  it  is  found. 
Carelessness  is  America’s  7th  Column. 
It  is  our  most  destructive  enemy  on  the 
home  front  and  it  must  be  smashed 
throughout  America. 

Ttiraa  Ridas  for  Dofocrt 

Live  Safely,  for  it  is  in  our  homes  that 


Just  one  year  ago,  the  Mikado’s  n)ur- 
derers  ssrooped  treacherously  from  The 
blue  Hawaiian  sides  . . .  turned  the  blue 
Pacific  red  with  American  Mood  .  .  . 
plunged  a  peaceful  nation  into  war. 

And  words  could  not  express  our  fury. 

Today  that  fury  bums  with  deeper 
fierceness.  Americans  everywhere  are 
grimly  re-dedicating  themselves  to  total 
sacrifice  for  total  war.  In  the  air,  on 
land,  at  sea  —  in  factories  and  on  farms 
—  the  mighty  power  that  is  America  is 
rising  irresistibly  to  crush  the  dictator*. 

Oar  Worst  Dofocrt 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  has  de¬ 
layed  victory  and  hampered  our  all-out 
war  effort.  In  this  first  year  of  war, 
when  America  desperately  needed  every 
man,  every  machine  and  every  ounce  of 
materiaL  we  were  guilty  of  a  shameful 
waste.  We  suffered  a  more  disastrous  de¬ 
feat  than  Peari  Harbor. 

In  one  year  of  war,  we  lost  a  half 
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A  Saleswoman  Speaks  to  Management 
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Department  stores  should  profit 
by  this  natural  trend  to  increased 
morale  and  efficiency.  Let  them 
start  with  the  sales  people  and 
some  day,  instead  of  -jeing  depart¬ 
mentalized  in  spirit  as  well  as 
name,  the  store  may  operate  as  a 
unit  with  every  individual  working 
for  the  store’s  common  good.  This 
will  be  the  millennium  when  buy¬ 
ers  cooperate  with  each  other,  real¬ 
izing  they  are  working  for  a  joint 
enterprise  and  joining  hands  and 
brains  to  further  it.  But  it  can 
only  begin  when  salespeople  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  store 
because  they  have  pride  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operating  methods. 

Real  Training  Called  For 

Start  with  the  training  period 
which,  instead  of  being  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  mechanics  of  sales- 
books  and  credit  slips,  should  in¬ 
still  in  the  new  salesperson  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  fine  things  the 
store  must  stand  for  to  have  con¬ 
tinuously  served  the  community 
for  years.  Give  her  constructive 
suggestions  on  customer-approach 
and  explain  to  her  the  store  prin¬ 
ciples  of  customer-relations,  for  she 
is  your  contact  with  them  and 
should  exemplify  the  intelligence 
and  good-will  assets  of  your  organ¬ 
ization.  Make  her  feel  that  your 
store  is  a  swell  place  in  which  to 
work;  that  you  will  always  be  help¬ 
ful  and  considerate  of  her  prob¬ 
lems:  that  you  realize  and  she  must 
realize  that  to  each  customer  she  is 
the  representative  of  the  reputation 
the  store  has  built  through  genera¬ 
tions.  Then,  instead  of  being  be¬ 
wildered  and  self-conscious,  your 
new  saleswoman  will  be  ready  to 
go  on  the  floor  high  in  morale  and 
enthusiasm. 

When  your  salesgirl  is  assigned 
to  her  department,  make  sure  that 
before  she  sells  she  is  familiarized 
with  the  stock;  that  she  knows  the 
what,  why  and  how  of  her  mer¬ 
chandise.  Give  her  a  floor  diagram 
so  she  can  direct  inquiring  custom¬ 
ers  to  other  departments.  These 
few  days  of  department  training 
will  pay  big  dividends  in  better 
saleslxx)ks  and  fewer  returns. 
While  management  has  an  accu¬ 


rate  check  on  sales  and  credits,  how 
can  rt  know  the  number  of  people 
who  walk  out  of  the  store  without 
buying  because  of  inefficient  sales¬ 
people? 

Paste  advance  proofs  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  direct  mail  pieces  in 
the  stock-rooms  of  the  departments 
affected  so  the  saleswomen  may 
know  what  is  being  promoted. 
When  a  department  has  a  window 
do  not  merely  send  the  buyer  a  list 
of  the  merchandise  displayed. 
Make  sure  that  she  shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  features  of  these  items 
to  her  salesfjeople  so  that  they  can 
take  intelligent  care  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  that  ask  for  them. 

I'hese  are  but  a  few  ways  through 
which  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
telligence  can  be  improved  in  your 


American  scene  of  production. 

A  close  study  of  this  industry 
which,  after  all,  is  very  small  as 
compared  to  hundreds  of  other  in¬ 
dustries,  will  show  that  it  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  production  of 
goods  that  make  for  the  welfare  of 
American  life  and  gratification. 

There  are  two  important  factors 
that  are  immediately  apparent: 
First,  the  need-utility  value  of 
warm  clothing  for  women  which, 
at  the  same  time  is  light  in  weight, 
in  fact,  many  times  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  heavy  outer  cloth¬ 
ing  worn  by  men;  and  second,  the 
fact  that  furs  promote  a  feeling  of 
dress-up  satisfaction  that  is  vitally 
essential  to  feminine  morale. 

The  cost  of  a  fur  garment  does 


NEXT  MONTH 

The  story  of  what 
buyers  can  expect 
to  find  at  the 

CORSET  MARKETS 
Week  of  January  I  I 


salesforce  or  should  I  say,  “our” 
salesforce.  Sales,  profits  and  store 
spirit  will  rise  correspondingly. 
With  the  large  influx  of  new  per¬ 
sonnel  today,  now  is  the  time  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  and  better  methods 
that  will  make  them  happy  in  their 
work  and  your  customers  happy 
with  their  service. 

What  I  have  written  is  based,  of 
course,  simply  on  the  experiences 
of  one  saleswoman  in  her  own 
store.  Much  of  it  may  not  apply  to 
all  organizations— some  are  doing 
excellent  jobs,  I  am  told— but  I 
hope  it  may  contribute  something 
to  the  discussion  of  women  power 
in  the  store  in  war  time.  When  an 
employee  recognizes  her  responsi¬ 
bility  through  management’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  it,  she  will  work  harder 
at  her  job  and  be  reluctant  about 
leaving  it.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  let 
her  like  Topsy  just  “grow  up”  in 
her  job. 


not  play  an  important  part  in  any 
discussion  of  its  utility  value,  for 
these  garments  are  sold  competi¬ 
tively  with  cloth  garments  ranging 
as  low  at  retail  as  $25. 

Furs,  in  terms  of  war  effort  up 
to  the  present  moment,  are  not 
subject  to  priorities-use  for  fight¬ 
ing  munitions— this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fur  vests  have  been  donated  by  the 
fur  industry  to  Navy  and  merchant 
seamen,  who  are  on  active  duty  at 
present.  The  production  of  this 
commodity  takes  nothing  away 
from  material  required  in  the  war 
effort,  and  the  only  argument  pro¬ 
posed  is  that  of  the  need  of  man¬ 
power. 

This  manpower,  excluding  the 
young  men  already  in  service,  is 
comprised  chiefly  of  older  people 
whose  manual  ability  can  seiv'e 
little  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  and  hard  substances.  To 
train  them  in  war  industries,  as 
any  director  of  labor  effort  knows, 
would  take  much  longer  and  prove 
less  successful  than  hiring  un¬ 
trained  hands.  Fur  workers  must, 
if  necessity  should  so  require,  be 
employed  in  needlework  industries 
which,  at  present,  have  still  a  great 


What  Do  You  Mean,  Luxury? 
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number  of  unemployed  in  New 
York  City  because  of  the  failure  to 
allocate  enough  war  work  to  keep 
them  occupied:  recent  reports  state 
that  there  are  400,000  unemployed 
people  in  this  area. 

Would  Destroy  a  War  Resource 

But  perhaps  what  may  prove  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  of  all 
is  the  possibility  that  the  products 
of  the  fur  industry  may  be  required 
for  clothing  for  our  combatant 
forces  in  cold  regions.  Some 
thought  has  already  been  given  to 
this  possibility  by  our  Government 
and  some  clothing  has  already 
been  manufactured  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  seem  very  illogical, 
therefore,  to  destroy  a  source  of 
{potential  supply  in  an  effort  to 
turn  fieople  over  to  those  indus¬ 
tries,  especially  since  the  training 
period  might  prove  too  long  and 
certainly  unfavorable;  when  finally 
it  would  be  required  to  return  to 
their  industry,  they  would  certain¬ 
ly  at  first  be  unfit  to  produce  war 
requirements,  for  their  trained 
senses  must  necessarily  lie  again  co¬ 
ordinated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  men  and  women  are  spe¬ 
cialists  trained  for  their  work  from 
youth  onward. 

Morale  Question  Involved 


Finally,  in  the  scope  of  national 
economic  value,  furs  represent  a 
phase  of  mental  comfort  which 
aligns  itself  with  those  possessions 
which  are  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  free  pteople  for,  psychologically, 
these  goods  represent  to  the  worker 
a  symbol  of  reward  for  the  expend¬ 
ing  of  extra  effort.  This  is  most 
important  at  this  time,  since  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  other  gratification 
goods  are  limited  in  their  supply 
because  of  priority  claims  for  use 
in  war  materials. 

For  retailers,  it  is  very  urgent 
that  some  stand  be  taken  to  see 
that  furs  are  not  eliminated  from 
the  clothing  field,  for  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  sales  program 
of  stores  catering  to  women,  and 
with  the  gradual  diminution  of 
procurable  wearing  materials,  the 
sale  of  fur  garments  will  become 
an  increasingly  important  item. 

This  is  a  war  of  nerves  and 
morale,  a  front  behind  the  front; 
it  is  essential  that  our  inside,  forti¬ 
fications  be  maintained. 


wa/f/ 

Railway  Express  pro¬ 
vides  fast  transportation 
for  the  things  the  nation 
needs  to  win  the  war— 
and  for  vital  home-front 
necessities,  too. 

Railway  Kxfri  ss 

At.l  N<.  S  l.Nt  . 

NATION-WtOE  RAIL  -  AIR  SERVICE 
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Program  of  the  January  Wartime  Conference 

Wednesday  Morning- 

Theme:  Taxation  and  Credit 

1.  A  talk  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Taxation  Committee 
on  NRDGA’s  position  on  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  Current  Tax 
Law  and  Proposals. 

2.  The  Retailer's  Tax  Burden  in 
1943. 

3.  The  Consumer’s  I'ax  Burden 
AND  Effect  on  Retail  Volume. 

4.  Results  of  Government  Credit 
Control  to  Date;  and  Is  Post- 
War  Credit  Control  Desira¬ 
ble? 

•  •  * 

Wednesday  Afternoon- 

Theme:  Price  Regulations 

1.  The  Future  Trend  of  Price 
Regulations. 

2.  Price  Control  in  Operation. 

3.  The  Retailer’s  Point  of  View 
ON  Price  Regulation. 

•  •  • 

Thursday  Morning- 

Theme:  Realities  of  Post-War 

Planning 

1.  Regional  Planning  and  Effect 
ON  Distribution  and  the  Re¬ 
tailing  Picture. 

2.  Industry’s  Post-War  Plans. 

3.  Tomorrow’s  Housing  Oppor¬ 
tunities. 

*  •  • 

Thursday  Afternoon- 

Theme:  Merchandising  and 

Sales  Promotion  in  the  War 

Period 

1.  The  Availability  of  Consumer 
Merchandise  During  1943: 

a.  In  Soft  Goods  Lines. 

b.  In  Durable  Goods  Lines. 

2.  Merchandise  Planning  Under 
War  Conditions. 

3.  Sales  Promotion— Its  Position 
AND  Function  in  the  Retail 
Picture  for  the  Duration. 

4.  Sales  Promotion  As  a  War 
Time  Channel  of  Communica¬ 
tion. 

Discussion 

*  •  • 

Thursday  Evening— 

The  32nd  Annual  Banquet 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


Smaller  Stores  Post>Conference  Sessions 


The  Smaller  Stores  will  1. 
have  the  last  word  in  the 
WARTIME  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  of  the  NRDGA.  Privilege 
lor  this  verbal  jxist  mortem  on 
all  the  information  developed  in 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  comes  by  way  of  the  two 
sjiecial  Smaller  Stores  meetings 
planned  for  Friday,  January  15. 

In  addition  to  an  outstanding 
speaker  on  the  problems  of 
.America’s  small  retailers  the 
smaller  store  men  are  planning 
on  doing  the  Conference  in  re¬ 
trospect  strictly,  exclusively,  and, 
to  a  degree,  smugly,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  smaller  store 
operator. 

This  boiling  down,  tearing  to 
pieces,  and  adding  to,  will  be 
accomplished  by  groups  of  mem¬ 
bers  organized  into  committee- 
panels  whose  job  it  will  lie  to 
listen  critically  to  the  spteakers, 
analyze  and  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  report  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  general  session  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  These 
committees  will  meet,  rehash  the 
whole  thing,  boil  it  down  into 
a  brief  statement,  and  pick  one 
of  their  number  to  present  the 
statement  at  the  smaller  stores 
meetings  on  Friday.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  serve  as  a  pump- 
primer  for  open  discussion  on 
that  subject  by  the  whole  group 
assembled.  The  committee  will 
serve  as  a  panel  for  that  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  George-Deen  Group  has 
been  asked  to  participate  in  the 
afternoon  session  and  members 
of  the  group  will  serve  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee-panels  for 
each  of  the  subjects  covered  in 
that  meeting. 

According  to  the  ground  rules 
for  the  meetings,  all  material 
presented  and  discussed  by  the 
group  must  fall  into  three  gen¬ 
eral  classifications: 


It  must  be  of  small  store  in¬ 
terest  and  from  the  small 
store  p>oint  of  view, 

2.  It  must  be  an  aspect  of  the 
general  meeting  subject  of 
particular  interest  or  imp>or- 
tance  to  smaller  stores  which 
was  not  discussed  or  ade¬ 
quately  covered  as  such  at 
the  general  session  on  the 
same  subject,  or 

3.  It  must  be  new  ideas  or  new 
information  on  the  general 
session  subject  not  touched 
on  at  the  general  Conference 
session. 

The  general  sessions  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  expected  specific  in¬ 
terest  to  the  smaller  store.  Cer¬ 
tain  broad  subjects  of  less  imme¬ 
diate  interest  or  of  probable 
limited  content  have  been  set 
up  for  brief  reports  and  short 
discussions  following  the  sjieaker 
at  the  morning  session.  Those 
include  the  opening  session, 
transportation,  |X)st-war  plan¬ 
ning,  and  the  banquet  session. 

Other  general  subjects  of  spe¬ 
cific  functional  concern  to  the 
smaller  store  man  have  been 
placed  on  the  afternoon  session 
for  a  more  complete  rejxirt  by 
the  committee  and  a  longer  peri¬ 
od  of  discussion  by  the  group 
under  the  leadership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee-panel.  These  subjects  in¬ 
clude  manpower  in  retailing, 
customer  services,  inventory 
limitations,  taxation  and  credit, 
price  regulations,  and  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion. 

Conference  Room  No.  7  at  the 
Pennsylvania  has  been  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  committee- 
panels  and  will  also  serve  as 
headquarters  and  general  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  activities  throughout  the 
Conference. 

Make  your  plans  now.  See  you 
there. 

—Morris  Thompson, 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 
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War  Campaigns  Material 
for  Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Boy  Scouts,  or  other  similar  or¬ 
ganizations,  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use  street  cars  or 
other  transp>ortation  in  making 
deliveries. 

“3.  Inform  all  local  government 
agencies  (also  the  Red  Cross 
and  wholesalers)  of  the  plan 
for  the  local  distribution  of 
government  poster  material  for 
retail  use,  and  indicate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  utilizing  the  new 
organization. 

“.\n  exception  is  made  in  the 
case  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  This 
government  department  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  efficient  organization  for 
cooperating  with  the  retail  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  Central  Committee  as 
well  as  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  has  no  wish  to  duplicate  ade¬ 
quate  work. 

“Wholesalers.  The  reason  whole¬ 
salers  are  mentioned  is  that  various 
government  agencies  frequently 
ship  miscellaneous  material  to 
Avholesalers  and  ask  them  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  retailers.  The  waste  in- 
^olved  in  this  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  overcome. 

“Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Im|x>rtant 
elements  in  this  plan  are  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  or  some  other  similar  local 
group  whose  assistance  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  local  Defense 
Council,  who  can  be  utilized  for 
the  distribution  to  individual 
stores.  They  will  require  help  in 
planning  routes  so  that  there  is  no 
overlapping  in  making  deliveries. 
They  should  be  instructed  to  make 
deliveries  to  all  places  of  business 
which  have  first  floor  locations,  such 
as  banks,  public  utility  offices,  etc. 

"The  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Associations  be¬ 
lieves  that  these  war  campaigns  can 
lx;  the  greatest  joint  promotional 
effort  which  the  retail  industry  has 
ever  attempted.  Obviously,  it  must 
include  all  kinds  of  stores,  small 
and  large,  chain  and  indejjendent 
alike. 

“The  success  of  this  undertaking 
dej>ends  on  the  local  organization 
and  the  organization  depends  on 
the  man  who  runs  it.” 


JUJaa  ZeuiU  MacUm»  at  tlt» 

EACH  MACNIHE  IH  YOIR  OFFICE 
MIST  FIHCTIOR  AT  FEAR  ffFIClll» 


Burroughs  Mechanical  Service 

Keeps  Your  Office  Machines  Action'^ 


Systematic  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment  of  your 
Burroughs  machines,  performed  by  Burroughs  factory-trained, 
factory-controlled  service  men,  can  prove  a  decisive  factor  in 
meeting  wartime  accounting  problems.  This  Burroughs  service 
helps  you  utilize  the  full  efficiency  of  your  machines  in  accom¬ 
plishing  more  work  in  less  time  —  safeguards  against  work 
stoppage  and  lost  time  caused  by  preventable  interruptions. 
All  work  is  guaranteed.  All  repairs  and  replacements  are 
made  with  genuine  Burroughs  parts. 

Arrange  today  for  efficient  maintenance  of  your  Burroughs 
machines  under  a  Burroughs  Service  Agreement,  at  a  moderate 
pre-determined  cost;  or  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  charge 
for  service  as  rendered.  Call  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


1..^  ★  ★  ♦ 
MAMUFACTURIMQ 

for  war 

Manufacture 

equipment  for  the  Ariw 
Air  Forces  and  Burwugh. 
figuring  equipment  for  th 

Navy.  U.S.  Govern 
„,nt  and  the  nation 
q^any  war  .ctiv.u« 
the  vital  task  assigned  t 
Burroughs  in  the  Vtcto 
Program. 
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Boohs  of  Business  and  Generai  interest 


Goals  for  America,  by  Stuart 

Chase,  The  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  1942,  134  pages, 

$1.00. 

OALS  for  America,”  second 
of  a  series  of  six  books  by 
Stuart  Chase,  under  the  general 
title,  “When  the  War  Ends,”  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  five  minimum  es¬ 
sentials  given  in  the  first  book  of 
the  series;  namely,  food,  housing, 
clothing,  health  services,  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Chase  doesn’t  discuss,  in  this 
book  at  least,  although  he  promises 
to  do  so  in  a  later  one,  spiecific 
methods  by  which  these  minimum 
essentials  may  be  attained.  The 
theme  of  the  book  revolves  around 
the  statement,  “The  point  is  that  if 
he  (the  citizen)  cannot  buy  them, 
he  should  still  get  enough  to  keep 
him  in  health.”  And  to  strengthen 
the  point,  “If  private  businessmen 
do  not  want  to  undertake  mass 
housing  except  with  government  fi¬ 
nancing,  then  arrange  the  financ¬ 
ing.  If  doctors  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  all  sick  people  on  the  or¬ 
thodox  fee  basis,  then  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  doctors  take  care  of 
all  sick  people.  If  private  business 
cannot  absorb  all  the  unemployed 
—and  it  probably  cannot— keep  the 
great  public  works  programs  going 
side-by-side  with  private  business.” 

A  mixed  economy  is  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chase,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  the  responsibility  for 
planning  for  full  employment,  but 
where  business,  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  and  non-profit  enterprise 
all  share  the  field. 

Mr.  Chase  puts  the  problem  of 
what  should  and  must  1^  done  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  none  can  deny  that 
his  requisites  are  reasonable.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  up  to  us  to  think  of  how 
and  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chase 
makes  a  significant  statement: 
“The  most  important  goal  for 
America  is  not  a  full  quota  of 
goods,  not  a  fair  division  of  proper¬ 
ty  and  income,  not  any  material 
thing  at  all,  but  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  so  that  citizens  feel  they 
are  a  living  part  of  their  communi¬ 
ty  and  not  castaways  beyond  its 
gates,”  —Phyllis  Rosen 


Gordon's  Modern  Annotated 
Forms  of  Agreement,  by  Saul 
Gordon;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1598  pages;  $10.00. 

HE  volume  covers  all  types  of 
contracts,  with  actual  forms  of 
tested  cases,  and  other  agreements 
as  drawn  up  by  authoritative  law¬ 
yers  for  clients’  use.  There  are  close 
to  1600  pages;  the  set-up  is  easy 
for  reference  work  and  a  complete 
subject  index  is  attached. 

Retailers  are  every  day  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  which  call 
for  drawing  up  of  contracts.  Many 
situations,  especially  of  interest  to 
retailers,  and  p>oints  which  should 
be  considered  in  making  agree¬ 
ments  in  such  cases,  are  treated  in 
detail. 

If  the  business  is  small,  all  the 
agreements  relating  to  partnerships 
are  fully  covered.  When  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  a  larger  scale,  all  forms 
of  agreement  concerned  with  the 
functioning  of  a  corporation  are 
described,  from  the  forming  of  the 
business  through  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  stock,  proxy  voting,  reten¬ 
tion  of  attorney,  borrowing  of 
moneys,  etc. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  retailer  to-day  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  question.  How  to  draw 
up  contracts,  whether  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  workers  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  labor  union,  is 
outlined  in  detail.  The  need  for 
covering  such  points  as  definition 
of  basis  of  wage,  cancellation  of 
contract,  comp>ensation,  insurance, 
is  illustrated.  When  dealing  with 
the  labor  union,  the  additional 
problems  which  must  be  faced- 
such  as  closed  shop,  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  discharge,  etc.— are  treated. 

Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
making  of  contracts  wherein  the 
store  becomes  or  creates  an  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  agency,  or  leases  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  on  commission 
or  profit-sharing  basis— and  clauses 
relating  thereto,  as  regards  indem¬ 
nity,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.  Resale 
price  maintenance  agreements  be¬ 
tween  distributors  and  retailer, 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  or 
manufacturer,  distributor  and  re¬ 


tailer  are  carefully  considered. 

For  stores  owning  or  construct¬ 
ing  their  own  buildings,  all  types 
of  contracts  for  wrecking,  erecting 
of  building,  securing  of  loans, 
mortgages,  etc.  and  extension  of 
same  are  outlined.  Further,  the 
book  covers  all  the  p>oints  which 
should  be  considered  in  long  term 
leases,  with  procedures  for  exten¬ 
sion  and  modification  of  leases, 
regulation  of  tenants  and  owners 
in  maintenance  of  premises. 

While  the  book  is  very  technical 
it  deserves  a  place  on  every  con¬ 
trollers’  reference  shelf. 

— E.  Tisch 

The  Happiest  Man,  by  Lx)uis 
Borgenicht.  G.  P.  Putnam  s 
Sons;  $3.00;  414  pages. 

OUIS  BORGENICHT’S  auto¬ 
biography,  “The  Happiest 
Man,”  is  the  simple  yet  forceful 
tale  of  the  Galician  Jewish  boy  who 
made  good  in  America.  It’s  a  tale 
we’ve  all  heard  before,  but  it  does 
one  good  to  hear  it  again.  To  fol¬ 
low  Louis  Borgenicht  in  his  path 
towards  “The  Land  of  Promise”  is 
refreshing  to  the  native  American 
who,  despite  periods  of  turmoil  and 
suffering,  has  never  experienced 
pogroms,  locked  doors  because  of 
faith,  the  wretched  oppression  that 
every  European  is  under  unless  he 
is  born  in  the  right  circumstances. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the 
children’s  ready-to-wear  industry 
which  was  made  what  it  is  today 
by  Louis  Borgenicht  and  others 
like  him  is  described  from  its  mea¬ 
ger  beginnings  of  children’s  aprons 
manufactured  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Borgenicht  to  its  present  efficiency, 
geared  to  meeting  the  new  and 
greater  demands  of  America. 

Departing  from  the  garment  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  part  he  played  in  it, 
Mr.  Borgenicht  discusses  the  post¬ 
war  period  predicting  that  the 
United  States  will  play  a  tremen¬ 
dous  part  in  the  leadership  of  the 
world  toward  the  formation  of  a 
world  union  of  nations. 

—Phyllis  Rosen 
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time  m  ymr  hands! 


n.t  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York,  we’re 
well  aware  how  important  time-  your  time — 
is  right  now. 

You’ll  notice  how  time-conscious  we  are  as 
soon  as  you  register.  For  instance,  how  quickly 
you  are  shown  to  your  comfortable,  large,  well- 
fumished  room. 


You’ll  notice  how  time-conscious  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is 
when  you  visit  any  one  of  the  dining  rooms.  Whether  it’s 
breakfast  in  the  Coffee  Shop,  or  dinner  in  the  Cafe  Rouge, 
you’ll  find  the  service  efficient,  courteous,  and  prompt.  And 
the  food  simply  delicious! 

Another  important  time  factor  is  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  wonderful  location.  It’s  so  conveniently 
located,  you’ll  be  able  to  walk  to  many  of  the  places 
on  your  calling  list.  If  you  must  ride,  busses  and 
subways  are  right  outside  the  door! 


Did  we  hear  someone  say  time  is  money? 
That’s  right!  And  with  rooms  as  low  as 
$3.85,  you’ll  be  able  to  save  plenty  of  both 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania! 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

JA.MES  II.  .McEABE;  Ceneral  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEU  YORK 


1*E»SYLV4MA  STATION 
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Savings  Netvs.  ’’ 
Far  ca/n  uril: 
War  Savings  Staff. 
Trvasnry  Dtpart- 
mtnt,  WaMsng. 


AS  of  today,  more  than  20,000  firms  of 
XA.  all  sizes  have  reached  the  “Honor 
Roll”  goal  of  at  least  10%  of  the  gross 
payroll  in  War  Bonds.  This  is  a  glorious 
testimony  to  the  voluntary  American  way 
of  facing  emergencies. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  be  done.  By 
January  1st,  1943,  the  Treasury  hopes  to 
raise  participation  from  the  present  total 
of  around  20,000,000  employees  investing 
an  average  of  8%  of  earnings  to  over 
30,000,000  investing  an  average  of  at  least 
10%  of  earnings  in  War  Bonds. 

You  are  urged  to  set  your  own  sights 
accordingly  and  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
start  the  new  year  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  to 
give  War  Bonds  for  bonuses,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  up  to  the  limit,  both  personally  and 
as  a  company,  of  Series  F  and  G  Bonds. 
(Remember  that  the  new  limitation  of  pur¬ 
chases  of  F  and  G  Bonds  in  any  one  calen¬ 
dar  year  has  been  increased  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000.) 

TIME  IS  SHORT.  Our  country  is  counting 
on  you  to — 


^  HOW  TO 

TOP  THAT  10%  BY  NEW  YEAR’S 


Out  of  the  1 3  labor-management  conferences  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Payroll  Savings  and  conducted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  throuphout  the  Nation  has 
come  this  formula  for  reaching  the  10%  of  gross  payroll  War 
Bond  objective: 

1>  Decide  to  got  10%. 

It  has  been  the  Treasury  experience  wherever  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  have  gotten  together  and  decided  the 
Job  could  be  done,  the  job  was  done. 
t«  Got  a  committoo  of  labor  and  managomont  to  work  out 
dotails  for  solMtation. 

a.  They,  in  turn,  will  appoint  captain-leaders  or  chair¬ 
men  who  will  be  responsible  for  actual  solicitation  of 
no  more  than  1 0  workers. 

b.  A  card  should  be  prepared  for  each  and  every  worker 
with  his  name  on  it. 

c.  An  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  possible  amount 
each  worker  can  set  aside  so  that  an  “over-all" 
of  10%  is  achieved.  Some  may  not  be  able  to  set 
aside  10%,  others  can  save  more. 

Sa  Sot  asido  a  dato  to  start  tko  drive. 

4a  There  should  bo  littio  or  no  timo  between  tho  onnounce- 
mont  of  tho  drive  and  tho  drive  itsolf. 

The  drive  should  last  not  over  1  week. 

Sa  The  opening  of  the  drive  may  be  through  a  talk,  a  rally, 
or  just  a  plain  announcement  in  each  department. 

6a  Schedule  competition  between  departments;  show 
progress  charts  daily. 

7a  Set  as  a  goal  the  Treasury  flag  with  a  "T." 


"TOP  THAT  10% 
BY  NEW  YEAR’S 


War  Savings  Bonds 
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